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THE FRIENDSHIP MAP OF INDIA 


Into the color pots of Nature the Friendship 
Press dipped their brushes, daubed color on 
freely and brought to life ‘The Map of India.” 
This color map, 28 by 32 inches in size, is a 
technicolor picture story of India. 


Swinging from a limb is a gibbon, his black 
mask peering at us from behind green foliage. 
The faces of India’s rulers smile a welcome from 
their places of honor. Elephants, sacred cows, 
tigers, and peacocks stalk through the grasses at 
the bottom. Miniature Indian people parade 
along the edge of the map showing styles of dress. 
See how high caste Indus dress, delight in the 
colorful headdresses of the natives. Marvel at the 
spell-binding beauty of Taj Mahal, architectural 
wonder of the world. 


Bring the romance and mystery of India into 
your classroom by sending 53 cents to Secretary 
School Arts Family, 172 Printers Bldg., Worces- 
ter 8, Mass., for ‘The Friendship Map of India,”’ 
before March 31, 1947. 


GRANDMOTHER’S EARLY AMERICAN 
GLASSWARE 


Remember when you were a child and would 
stand with your nose pressed tightly against 
Grandma's china closet, peering at her Early 
American glassware? Here’s your chance to 
obtain a 30-page booklet about Early American 
glassware and its origin. This booklet with 
22 illustrations is published by The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


Do you recall the clear glass goblet that was 
your favorite piece? How lovingly Grandma 
removed the goblet from its place, perched you 
on her knee and told you its wondrous story. 
Perhaps she related the oft told tale of how your 
favorite goblet was blown in Sandwich, Massa- 
chusetts. It was there that the first radical change 
occurred in the glass industry with the invention 
of the glass pressing machine. See the various 
types of pitchers, goblets, flasks, and vases of 
Delight in the delicate designs deco- 
rating many of these glasses. 


Send 28 cents to Secretary, School Arts 
Family, 172 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
for your copy of ‘Early American Glassware,” 
before March 31, 1947. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 


Leafing through the pages of the November 
issue of The Magazine of Art, I came upon a 
bibliography of American Painting and Sculpture. 
Compiled by Elizabeth McCausland, the bibli- 
ography gives an all-over picture of American Art 
History from colonial times to the present. 

Covering 20 pages of the November issue, it 
shows the development of American Art History 
by the use of a chronological arrangement that 
allows the reader to observe how gaps in the 
knowledge of American art are being filled. 
Among the famed artists in the bibliography are 
Winslow Homer, George F. Bellows, and Thomas 
H. Benton. 

Send 78 cents to Secretary, School Arts 
Family, 172 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
for “Bibliography of American Painting and 
Sculpture,’’ before March 31, 1947. 


* . * 


FLAGS OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


On a 16- by 20-inch color poster, the banners of 
the United States fly unfurled. The poster tells the 
romance and history of the American flag from 
A.D. 1000 to the present times. In each of the 
four corners of the poster are the pennants of the 
U.S. Navy and Coast Guard. 

Flags of the Old Navy—the famed flag with a 
coiled snake and the ominous warning ‘Don’t 
Tread on Me’’—flags of discovery and settle- 
ment—the banner Columbus flew on the historic 
day of his discovery—flags of the American 
Wars—banners that waved where freemen fell— 
every flag is represented—each an emblem of 
freedom. 

With Flag Day peering around the corner and 
the birthdays of our country’s leading statesmen 
close at hand, this poster will be invaluable to all 
teachers for classroom use. Send 28 cents to 
Secretary, School Arts Family, 172 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., for ‘‘Flags of American 
Liberty,’’ before March 31, 1947. 


* * 7 


AMERICAN INDIAN CRAFTS 


The first inhabitants of the United States, their 
crafts and lore, are the subject of the 64-page 
book, ‘“‘“American Indian Crafts." Published by 
Plume Trading and Sales Co., Inc., the book 
contains 20 plates on Indian moccasins, war 
bonnets, drums, and tom-toms. 

Packed into the pages of this book is information 
on Indian war bonnets, the different styles of the 
tribes, how to make an Indian bustle, in fact, how 
to make a whole Indian costume, from the 
moccasins to the headdress, from leggings to 
robes, even how to make the war clubs of the 
Indians. 

Whether you are a teacher of Indian crafts or 
the leader of scout troops, you'll find this book 
an asset to you. Send 78 cents to Secretary, 
School Arts Family, 172 Printers Bldg., Worces- 
ter 8, Mass., for ‘‘American Indian Crafts,”” before 
March 31, 1947. 


* * * 


FAMILY CIRCLE ROUND TRIP 


Send only $2.65 for a complete ‘round trip”’ 
of the February Family Circle. For this small 
amount you receive a poster, a map, booklet and 
bibliography to add zest to your classrooms and 
variety to your reference files. The address is 
Secretary, School Arts Family, 172 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before March 3], 
1947. 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal library 


THE BOOK OF INDIAN CRAFTS AND 
COSTUMES 

Hit the Indian Trail of craft adventure with this 
attractive picture-packed book, written by Dr. 
Bernard S. Mason and illustrated by Frederic H. 
Kock. THE BOOK OF INDIAN CRAFTS AND 
COSTUMES is a combination work and picture 
book that will inspire everyone in your class to 
‘tioin the tribe” and create colorful and authentic 
costumes, guided by the step-by-step diagrams 
and illustrations that abound on the 118 pages. 

Have you ever admired the moccasins and 
leggings designs, beaded belts and other primitive 
designs created by the first masters of American 
crafts? Now is your chance to see full-page ‘‘close- 
ups’’ of these costumes that are such perfect reflec- 
tions of the Indian culture and attitude toward life. 
Included among the illustrations and instructions 
you'll find such articles of dress as buckskin shirts 
of the Plains and Woodland Indians, ornate eagle 
plume headdresses, necklaces of tooth and bone, 
drums, calumets, spears and tomahawks. 

All the trappings of Indian life are yours to study 
and to make from this book that makes you a 
“‘member of the tribe’’—whether it be Plains or 
Woodland, Hopi or Chippewa. 

Order your copy of THE BOOK OF INDIAN 
CRAFTS AND COSTUMES today. The price is 
only $5.00 per copy. Creative Hands Book Shop, 
172 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


PENCIL SKETCHING 

Take the book PENCIL SKETCHING by Evelyne 
Geen, add a pencil and the ability to enjoy care- 
free sketching. This is a recipe for many hours of 
pleasure for yourself and your pupils—and this 
book includes not only the skillful, but those whose 
capacity for sketching enjoyment outweighs their 
skills. 

Perhaps you want to go animal hunting in the 
zoo—or maybe you prefer to capture the activity 
of the city with a few strokes of your pencil—it's all 
a matter of making use of outline and shadow to 
suggest rather than trying to copy complete details. 

Divided into 11 chapters with almost every page 
illustrated, this book is as interesting as a fiction 
book, for the author has the ability to write in 
conversational style with references to the illustra- 
tive drawings that bring out the fun to be derived 
from a “pencil companion." 

Send only $1.75 for your copy of PENCIL 
SKETCHING by Evelyne Geen, to Creative 
Hands Book Shop, 172 Printers Bldg., Worceste! 
8, Mass. 
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All Winners 


SHAW FiINGER-PAINT 
CRAYOLA wax crayon 
PERMA presseD CRAYON 
ARTISTA Tempera PAINT 
LECTURERS cHALK crayon 
ARTISTA water coLor 
ARTISTA powper Paint 
CLAYOLA MobéLiNG maTERIAL 
GLOAMA .Biock PRINTING INK 
AN-DU-SEPTIC pbustiess 


COLORED CHALK 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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“=! Cork and Plastic Quill Stopper 
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YOUR FAVORITE stopper is here. Your dealer may have Higgins waterproof 
black in stock with both popular stoppers or he can get them on demand. Schools 
prefer quill type, claiming less accidents. Artists prefer the dropper stopper as 
they can place a puddle of liquid black in a well slab with greater ease. Draftsmen 
who use ruling pens only prefer the quill type, but those who use Wrico or LeRoy 
lettering instruments find the dropper indispensable. As is befitting the world’s 
leading drawing ink manufacturer, “Higgins” brings both to your convenience 


Both type stoppers available on waterproof black only. 


Cork and plastic quill stopper is standard equipment on colored inks. i H | ( (3 | i S “4 
AMERICAN INDIA INK if 
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...made by 
Americas oldest pen maker 


smooth, uniform strokes with no blotting 


Stircly...precision-buil for hard use 


LETTERING PENS 







THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
The Brown Bros. Ltd. Toronto, Canada 



























One of the many reasons why _ 


GENERAL’S Ce eS cd aed omy 
DRAWING PENCILS “4 eee 


are so well liked is because of their 
versatility, as shown in these draw- 
ings. One simple subject quickly 
sketched with four different pencils 
and showing the technique obtained 
with each. Of course GENERAL'S 
are tops in smoothness, strength and 
even grading. 


1—KIMBERLY Drawing Pencil—22 de- 
grees, 6B to 9JH—Tracing 1-2-3-4- 
Extra B layout 

2—GENERAL'S Flat Sketching Pencil 
2B-4B-6B 

3—GENERAL'S Charcoal Pencil 2B- 
4B-6B 

| KIMBERLY Graphite Stick, square or 
rectangular—2B-4B-6B 


“rite to Dept. K for free sample pencil of ¥ 
any one of the four. Buy them from your 
lealer. 








(°) General waited Company 67-73 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY. 6, N. J. 
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Now you can make pre-war quality rubber molds that stretch 
and permit undercuts. 


The illustration shows a Gila monster cast in a rubber mold 
for use with the Armed Forces in the Pacific Theatre—courtesy 
of the Universal School of Handicrafts where this war research 
was carried on. 


FLEXCRAFT 


This new medium combines the use of flexible wires and 
liquid transparent plastic. 


The wire is twisted into simple forms such as leaves, flower 
petals, butterflies, fish, comic figures, animals, etc. It is then 
dipped into the liquid plastic which spans or bridges” across 
from wire to wire like a soap bubble, and hardens into a crystal- 
clear, flexible film. A special compatible plastic paint is 
applied on the reverse side, which produces a smooth, glossy 
and professional finish. The flowers are made by binding the 
petals and leaves together. 

Flexcraft is within the skill range of lower school grades, yet 


it challenges those with a well-developed sense of design 
and color. 





LATEX FOR MOLDS AGAIN AVAILABLE 


RESEARCH KIT A 


Quart size kit including directions. .........------ $3.95 


RESEARCH KIT B 


Similar to Research Kit A though with much larger quanti- 
ties. Gallon size kit including directions_----------- $8.95 


“JUNIOR SET” for research 
1 jar transparent plastic 
5 bottles different plastic colors 
1 bottle solvent 
wires, pinbacks, earring backs, brush, tape, clay block, dem- 
onstration model and instructions. Price $4.50 


“SENIOR SET” 

Similar to the “Junior Set’ but with a much greater quantity 
and variety of materials, colors and accessories. Price $6.50 
“DELUXE WORKSHOP SET” 

Similar to the Senior Set but with 21 working units, flex- 
metallics, color mixing pans, etc. 

Recommended for schools, hospitals, recreation centers and 
for hobbyists who sell their articles. Price $15.50 


SCULPSTONE 


First quarried in China and India centuries ago, this soft stone 
is now available for amateurs and professionals in a wide 
range of sizes and colors: black, white, greens, buffs, etc., and 
gray with miniature fern patterns. 

Carve with any tool, even a jackknife or nail file. Moderate 
heat hardens the stone. Oil gives a luster. 


KIT 1—3 pieces Sculpstone, Knife, oil, directions—$2.00 
KIT 2—7 pieces Sculpstone, Knife, oil, directions— 5.00 
KIT 3—16 pieces Sculpstone, Knife, oil, directions——10.00 





MAKE TOY ANIMALS 


Skippy and Fido were made on a Universal Animaliig from 
odd yarns. Other toys, ranging from 1” lapel ornaments to 
giraffes measuring 11” tall, are baby chicks, donkeys, monkeys, 
squirrels, lambs, pandas, rabbits and camels. To follow the 
simple directions all you need is the instruction manual “Toy 
Animals From String and Yarn” and an Animaliig. All ages 
from 8 to 80 are fascinated when making toy animals with 
distinctive personalities. 


TOY ANIMALS KIT 


One Animaliig (patented), wool yarn, needles, thread, 
wire, animal eyes, felt, manual of instructions. Price $2.00 


SHELLCRAFT JEWELRY KIT 


Contains six assorted sizes and colors of shells, plastic pin 
backs, metal earring screws, cement and instructions. 


Excellent for all ages including younger children. Price $1.75 


Write for prices of shells and accessories in bulk for class use. 


LUSTER WATERPROOF GLAZE 

Ideal for wood, leather, metal, clays, non-fired ceramics. 

Available in 1-02. bottles; in crystal clear, orange, yellow, 
green, purple and red. Use turpentine as thinner and to wash 
brushes. 

This is an invaluable material for creative workshops in schools 
and hospitals. Price per bottle $ .50 

kkk 

Pre-war assortment of tooling leathers in all colors now 
available; also ample lacings, tools and accessories. An eX- 
tensive line of natural and embossed non-tooling leathers in 
many colors recommended for limited budget classes and 
groups; synthetic laces and snap buttons to match. 


x** 


Shipping charges extra. Any excess will be returned. 

















PURCHASING AGENTS. Universal's 150-page reference cat- 
alog is a must for your desk. Thumb index to 13 departments. 
Profusely illustrated. Also the quarterly “Creative Ideas.” New 
tools, supplies and projects keep you up to the minute. 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS 
SERVICE, INC. (223 3YeN 50%, Me mca 
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AN APPROACH 
TO 
VOLUME DESIGN 


HELEN WANN ANNEN 
Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Wisconsin 


HE beginning designer needs to 
undergo an arduous training pe- 
riod when he undertakes to work 
in three-dimensional forms. Just 
as he develops pattern units in 
two dimensions with paper and 

paint, he should develop units in clay, wood, 
metals, plastics—in fact, any materials he can 
lay his hands on. He should apply to these units 
the same principles of arrangement as with two- 
dimensional pattern, grown immeasurably more 
difficult and complex, but also infinitely wider in 
possibilities. 

For one thing, he will find that form is now 
two elements instead of one. It is form, and it 
is also space. We learn in our paint and paper 
units that the unpainted or “background” 
shapes must also be designed, must contain 
interest, must integrate with the painted shapes. 
In a three-dimensional unit, the spaces between 
solids are also a part of your design. In fact, the 
spaces are sometimes more valuable than the en- 
closing forms. Are the walls more valuable than 
the rooms they contain? Is an opaque material 
more a part of a structure than a transparent one? 
Is solidity or permanence necessary in a material 
for construction? And how about movement? Are 
our units necessarily static? The industrial designer 
who plans an electric fan or a locomotive knows better 
than that, but the creative designer is just beginning 
to realize the potentialities of movement as decoration. 

Most art teachers have realized the difficulties 
involved in the study of volume design with the lim- 
ited resources and equipment of the average school- 
room. Actually, it can be taught with no other tools 
and materials than paper and scissors. I use abstract 
three-dimensional forms in paper as an approach to 
volume design in wood, plaster, metal, clay, or plastics. 
The paper should be stiff enough to hold its shape. 
Construction paper or ordinary drawing paper can 
be used, and for larger forms, desk-size blotters are 
very successful. 

The relationship of material and the method of 
construction can be emphasized as well in this 
medium as in any other, and such principles of design 
as a sequence of sizes, opposition of form and direc- 
tion, variation of contour, a dominant area or center 
of interest, can be brought out as well in paper as in 
any material. 

The basic purpose of the problem, of course, is the 
importance of space in relation to solid form, and the 
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development of the ability to see space and the shape 
of space. 

The problem is open to many variations—it may be 
a standing form, a free-hanging form, or one to be 
seen vertically, fastened to a background. It may be 
of transparent or opaque material. The transparent 
acetates are an inexpensive substitute for plastics, 
may be cut with a scissors, and may be obtained in 
many weights. Other inexpensive materials may be 
combined with paper, particularly string. I use string 
in a wide range of color’and this adds color interest, 
as well as giving the design a line pattern. 

The problem of construction is a simple one, heat 
important, as the method of construction is always a 
basic factor in three-dimensional design. As in all 
designs made from materials, the method of construc- 
tion most natural to the material is best.‘ Certainly 
paste is not the right answer, and pins and thumb- 
tacks are no better. .,A little thought. will: lead to the 
conclusion that nothing is needed but the paper itself, 
which can be slit and put together so that it holds 
firmly. Whether the whole pattern is.cut from one 
piece of paper, or whether it is a complicated affair 
of different colors, the whole thing can be firmly put 
together without artificial means. 

We often use these paper structures as models for 
the drawing classes. In white, every shadow can be 
clearly seen; the student has a good problem in design 
as well as drawing, and is not confused by subject 
matter. As a design problem, it aids in developing 
ingenuity, in a feeling for form and space, in pro- 
portion—in fact it is a good problem in basic design. 
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Cut paper and spatter gun are 
combined to give a feeling of 


depth. Each value forms a 
balanced pattern in the design 
area. Tom Sullivan 
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A problem in proportion and balance. The use of cut paper is A composition of opposing lines in cut paper. Variation in 
good in such abstract problems, as it can be shifted about spacing, balance of light and dark, and grouping to form an 
until a satisfactory arrangement is found. Tom Sullivan area of dominance are carefully worked out. Tom Sullivan 

















VOLUME DESIGN 


HELEN WANN ANNEN 
Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Abstract sculpture in wire. Familiarity with a wide range of materials 
and techniques is indispensable in design. James Storey 


A plastic transparency, with a 
line pattern of interweaving cord. 3 
It may be used standing or H 
hanging. Mary Ann Ackerman z 
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Three dimensional arrangement in cut paper 

































































































































































Free treatment of line, color, and texture. The brush and 
pigment have taken control and the pattern fits them per- 
fectly. Shirley Dinowitzer 


OME twenty or thirty years ago, the 
teachers and students of design had 
a simple, easy life, happily con- 
ventionalizing plant and animal life, 
and fitting natural forms into ge- 
ometric shapes with little regard 
for any guiding principles whatever. 

Today, the whole field of design has become so 
complicated that only a mental giant can be a good 
design teacher, with a fine understanding of aesthet- 
ics, functional design, techniques and materials, 
sculpture and painting. Such basic principles as 
“form follows function,”” and “pattern is determined 
by material and method’’ are commonly used. 

A significant trend is toward a merger of design 
and painting. The design teacher of the past could say 
definitely that decorative design had certain aims 
and laws, and that painting followed other precepts. 
A jury of a painting exhibition today can make no 
such distinctions. Many paintings, such as the ar- 
rangements of verticals and horizontals by Mondrian, 
seem to be pure pattern. Paintings by Picasso and 
Braque have been woven into tapestries, and the water 
colors of Dufy have been admirably adapted to textiles. 

The disregard of realistic proportions and perspec- 
tive, the free use of color, and even the total absence 
of representation that have been the prerogatives of 
designers from the earliest times are now being 
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NON-OBJECTIVE 
DESIGNING 


HELEN WANN ANNEN 
Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


adopted by painters. Indeed, it seems that in these 
confused days, the designer is gaining prestige as 
the painter loses it. The camera may take the place of 
much of the work of the representative painter, but it 
cannot take the place of the designer. 


Problems based on principles, rather than on tradi- 
tional forms, may be used to form a foundation for 
any phase of design, whether decorative or functional. 
Whether we call these patterns non-objective paint- 
ing, abstractions, abstract design, or pure pattern, 
makes little difference. To the teacher of design, 
they are a potent means of developing good designers 
and of applying the principles of good design, un- 
hampered by the limitations of subject matter or 
function. 


Another advantage is the adaptability of abstract 
designs to all sizes and ages, and to all levels of 
ability. A three-year-old visitor in my design classes 
at the University of Wisconsin painted them for 
days, mixing colors and devising forms and textures 
for days on end. High school students find them 
as enthralling as college students, and the same 
approach can be used for both. 


While many students can always find a motif 
quickly around which to build a pattern, others need a 
starting point—some shape or combinations of the 
elements of design to give their creative imaginations 
a start. These are some of the ways that can be used 
to stimulate a lethargic designer: A spatter of paint on 
either wet or dry paper, a flip of the brush, or a drip 
of paint, assisted by tipping the paper in different 
directions. Freely cut paper forms may be used sin- 
gly, or superimposed. The variety of textures to be 
obtained from the handling of a brush is almost un- 
limited, and a textured surface may well serve as the 
beginning of a complex unit. The use of the spatter- 
gun or toothbrush, of brushes of different sizes, hair, 
and shapes, and of a variety of papers will help in the 
study of texture. Combinations of transparent and 
opaque paint, of chalk, crayon and ink with paint will 
widen the range of technical skill. 

While these rather accidental tricks of finding 
patterns and the making of patterns are fun, the design 
teacher should not forget that they are a means to an 
end—that of training designers to create intelligently 
as well as emotionally. Abstractions should never be 
considered as a hit and miss method of designing, but 
as a carefully planned organization of art methods 
according to definite principles. 

The building up of a central motif, the subordina- 
tion of secondary parts of the pattern to the dominant 
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area, the use of such principles as sequence, 
rhythm, balance, opposition, and the study of 
color theory and the synchronization of color 
to pattern are best studied in abstract pattern. 
I find it invaluable in developing a feeling 
of textures and skill in brush work. 

Best of all, abstractions foster the inventive 
spirit, help the inhibited, literal-minded stu- 
dent to gain self-confidence, and help toward 
tolerance and understanding of one of the 
most misunderstood forms of painting. 


Transparent water color 
and spatter gun combined 
with line and texture in 
clear strong color. 

Helen Annen 














A study in rhythmic three dimenisonal forms, 


with variation in textures. 


An arrangement of tex- 
tured shapes, in gouache 
with textures gained by 
the use of the brush and 
by thick and thin pigment. 
Helen Annen 


Virginia Neitzke 


DOLLS CREATED with VARIED MATERIALS 


LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT, Flushing, New York 


Part of an exhibit of 18,000 rare and unique dolls on display in a New York department store. These four characters have faces 
made from crabapples. The famous figures they depict are, left to right: Buffalo Bill, Abraham Lincoln, Harry Lauder, and Mark 
Twain. The quartette is owned by Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Grip of New York City 


F ANYONE questions dolls as a form 

of art expression, he need only see the 

Annual American Doll Show given 

by the American Hobby Federation 

at Hearns, Fifth Avenue and 14th 

Street, to be thoroughly convinced 

of the creative adventures awaiting the doll designer. 

Although it is fascinating to study the evolution of 

“ready-made” dolls throughout the centuries, it is 

even more interesting to see how enterprising persons 

have created their own style of dolls. Then, too, itis a 

pleasure to see what interests have challenged these 

artisans and how they solved the particular problems 
created by the materials used. 


Often an interest in historic costume is the incen- 
tive for a study of style throughout the ages, and 
individuals delight in making dolls which feature 
dress as it has changed during the growth of civiliza- 
tion. Infinite patience and skill is shown in authenti- 
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Courtesy American Hobby Federation 


cally duplicating period styles. Many times only 
scrap material is necessary to produce dolls which 
are a pictorial history of costuming. The rag doll 
with a face of‘ finely embroidered features is a 
favorite prop for costuming. 


Character dolls are also popular with the doll 
designing enthusiast. These may be characters of 
fiction which capture the personalities of Tiny Tim, 
Oliver Twist, Alice in Wonderland, among others; or 
miniatures of authors and poets can almost give life 
to the creators of our classics; or a retinue of dolls 
might include such characters as a negro mammy, a 
charming old-fashioned lady, a graceful ballet dancer, 
or a disreputable peddler. 


Others attack doll designing from an entirely 
different angle—that being the challenge of material 
on hand. For example, Mrs. Iva Dinzwall of Wiscon- 
sin happens to keep hers on her back lawn. One 














































A Russian czarina doll stands resplend- 
ent in sumptuous gold cloth and 
jewels. Valued at $1000. It is from the 
collection of Mrs. Eveline Maydell, and 
is on exhibition at the Seventh Annual 
American Doll Show at Hearns Audi- 
torium, Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 
New York City. With the doll is 
Marguerite Devine of 98 Dwight Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Courtesy American Hobby Federation 


Rozsika Peterson stands with a doll por- 
trait of herself and another of her sister 
Solveig at the Seventh Annual Ameri- 
can Doll Show, Hearns Auditorium, 
Fifth Ave. and 14th St., New York City. 
The dolls were designed by Rozsika’s 
mother, a noted costume designer, and 
her aunt, Ilonka Karesz, a well-known 
artist. 


Courtesy American Hobby Federation 
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Richard Erickson, 14-year-old school- 
boy of West Springfield, Mass., shows a 
prize-fighting group of lobster dolls from 
his amusing collection in the Seventh 
Annual American Doll Show, Hearns 
Auditorium, Fifth Ave. and 14th St., 
New York City. 


Courtesy American Hobby Federation 


day she considered the left-over wax from her hives, 
rendered it, and proceeded to make dolls from it. 


In somewhat the same manner, Mrs. Hazel Erickson 
from Massachusetts decided to use the easily obtain- 
able lobster for the making of dolls. From the large 
lobster she has designed all sorts of characters— 
Indians, prize-fighters, pirates, etc. The lobster claws 
are used as arms and feet by wiring these shapes to a 
main trunk. Significant details as feathers, caps, etc., 
are added to contribute a part to the characterization. 
These present a very original type of doll. The nature 
of the material tends to create a weird and mean type 
of figure which is nevertheless very amusing. 


Nuts have been put to very clever uses in the 
construction of dolls, but there is always room for 
adaptations and improvements. Daisy Welsh oi 
Pennsylvania makes small family groups of peanuts 
and walnuts. In her figures, she uses match sticks for 
arms and legs. The charm of these tiny dolls cannot 
be denied and they’d readily gain a place among 
collectors’ items. 


While the above mentioned dolls are unique, the 
dolls made by Mrs. J. C. Gripp of Manhattan are truly 
a new innovation in design. For the faces of quaint 
old men and women dolls, she uses dried apples, de- 
hydrated, carved, and treated to last permanently. 
Naturally these dried apples create a perfect impres- 
sion of old, withered skin. As the apples dry, cheeks 
and chins seem to form as if by magic and the designer 
need only look for them to plage them in their appro- 
priate position in relation to the features. 


As for the more common materials for doll design- 
ing, yarn offers an ever-workable medium. Braided 
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Dolls created by 
Mrs. J. C. Gripp, 
Manhattan 


Courtesy 
American Hobby Federation 


arms and legs offer one variation and pompoms can 
be used for hands and feet. Although socks have been 
used for dolls for years, they too can be treated in 
original ways to make novel creations in dolls. 


Lapel pins which have been so popular during 
recent years often take the form of miniature doll 
creations. An unusual style, seen at the Hearn 
exhibit, could readily be used as a lapel decoration. 
This doll is made from a single length of wire twisted 
into the form of a figure. The frame—arms, head, 
trunk, legs—is completely wound with yarn. After 
winding, the figure is dressed with yarn and pieces 
of cloth. The head can be fashioned in any manner 
creative ingenuity can devise. 


A tiny lapel pin can be fashioned from a corsage or 
a small-headed hatpin. Features of a face are painted 
on the head of the pin. Wire is wound around the 
stick of the pin to form legs and arms. 


Seashells afford a splendid medium for tiny dolls. 
The form of a shell can become both a bonnet and 
face. Pipe stems lend themselves as arms and legs. 


Because dolls have an ever-present appeal to 
youngsters and to adolescents, the creative possibili- 
ties inherent in their design should be considered as a 
fertile field for art work. The fun afforded pupils in 
creating dolls just for pleasure or to enrich educa- 
tional study should not be neglected. 
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EXHIBIT FRAMES JANE REHNSTRAND 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


WELL designed frame increases the beauty of a picture. Artists have spent much time, energy, 
x and expense on reconditioning old frames and designing new frames to fit the needs of individ- 
ual pictures. 

The frames pictured above were constructed of Celotex. They are a fine substitute for 
wooden or plastic frames and are especially usable for exhibition purposes, and also projects 
where glass does not have to be used. 

Celotex may be obtained from any builders supply company. It is furnished in pieces four feet wide 
and any length up to twelve feet and three-fourths and one-half inch thick. 

There is no waste in cutting out the frames as may be seen in the photograph. These three large frames 
may be made for about thirty cents. 

The soft edges of the Celotex may be filled with a coat of paint or shellac after the rough edges have been 
sanded. 

Celotex may be painted with water color, show card or oil, if color is needed. 


The gray and tan surfaces of this material are excellent backgrounds for paintings. 





PAPIER- 
MACHE 
on DISPLAY 


Out of papier-maché you may evolve 
any number of attitudes, giving them 
expression in wit, whimsicality, 
satire, irony. A fascinating medium, 
it requires little expenditure for 
basic materials which consist of wire 
screening, wire, a paste solutions 
and plenty of paper. 
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Three Lions, Photograph, Pickow 


The screening has been cut to measured proportions and nailed to a baseboard. Student 
places board in screening, shaping it into cylinder for neck. Profile of face is indicated 


Ballet dancer takes a bow. Basic figure is 
made of paper applied strip on strip until 
the desired form is achieved. Her costume 
consists of paper doilies, cheap lace and 
some gauze. 


This set illustrates part of a Display Course given at Cooper Union, 
in New York City’s downtown Manhattan section, and conducted 
by Erica Gorecka Egan. The students are taught to make all kinds 
of display figures of all kinds of materials. This series deals with 
papier-maché, which lends itself peculiarly well to achieving 
expressive forms and shapes. Each student endeavors to express 
some attitude in life. The figure size can be made from nine inches 
high to six feet, lifesize or larger, provided a sufficiently strong 
framework is built as a base. The pictures demonstrate the various 
phases of this medium leading up to the completed figure. 








GLASS 








CARVING 


(Three Lions) 


A detail is given the finish- 
ing touches with a hand- 
grinder. 






























MONG man’s most versatile creations 
is glass, serving many and diverse 
purposes of a practical and decora- 
tive nature. A highly skilled art, 
men have devoted a lifetime of study 
to its technique. 


This picture series concerns David M. Harriton, a 
A Greek god rides a fiery horse in the elaborate and nave New Yorker, who brings to the art of glass 
beautifully carved motif carving an impressive background of knowledge and 
aesthetic awareness. First studying at National Acad- 
emy of Design, Art Students’ League, Beaux Art 
School in New York, he extended his study of glass 
techniques throughout the United States and later in 
northern Europe. A master craftsman, he lectured 
at Yale University and New York University School of 
Architecture, as well as at kindred professional 
groups. 


In recognition of his artistic contribution to glass 
carving, Mr. Harriton was awarded the gold and silver 
medals at the 1937 Paris Exposition for work that he 
exhibited at the Paris Fair. He is a fellow of the 
Society of Designer-Craftsmen, and its President at 
this time. 

David M. Harriton’s work is widely represented 
throughout the country, including among other 
places the Federal Reserve Building and the National 
Airport at Washington, D. C.; St. Thomas More 
Chapel in New Haven; S.S. America, flagship of the 
U.S. Line; Matson Liners in California; Swedish- 
American Line; New York Central Railroad; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; and the Burlington Zephyr. One 
of his highly prized antique mirror tables is the 
cherished possession of the Duchess oi Windsor. 
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HOBBY 
TILES 


NELL RANDOLPH 
Long Beach, California 


S are so fundamentally simple in 
shape and design that either the 
doodler or the artist in making them 
may satisfy his creative urge. Carol 
Janeway gives an admiring—and 
moneyed—clientele her perfectly exe- 
cuted fantasies in tile. Then a third-grade class 
completes a tile fountain for a mission patio in its 
work unit, each child making one tile. Pure enjoy- 
ment is the common denominator. 

Hobby tiles, for which directions are given below, 
paint pictures of special interests and abilities. A 
very different touch is added to each individual tile 
with the signature of the person about whom the 
creation centers. 

These things are needed for inexpensive tiles which 
have a professional touch: 

1. Red clay (1 pound will make two tiles) 

2. White slip, the consistency of thick cream. Just a cupful 
of this will do for several tiles* 

A very fine water color brush 

A paring knife 

A smooth, heavy board or slab for wedging 

A canvas-covered board about 6 by 12 inches, with 34- 
inch siding on three sides, leaving one end open. Potters 
call this a tile board 

7. A rolling pin 

8. Pencil and paper 
9. Aruler 

0. A small sponge 
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The twelve easy steps in hobby-tile making are 
these: 

1. On a five-inch square of paper draw or trace a 
picture of the hobby you want to portray. For a 
philatelist an outsize picture of one of his prize 
stamps may suggest itself. A musician will appreciate 
a conventionalized picture of his instrument, while 
yachting, small boat sailing, and all sports offer 
fascinating pictures. The hobbyist’s signature should 
be ready at this stage, too. 

2. Wedge the wet, red clay which should be of the 
consistency of thick dough. Wedging is picking up 
the clay, a small, egg-sized lump at a time, and 
throwing it with force on the wedging board. This is 
to remove air bubbles from the clay, which might 
cause breakage if the tile is fired. 

3. Pack the wedged clay onto the tile board, a 
small piece at a time. Push it hard with moistened 
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fingers, filling the board to the tops of the siding. 
Then roll the mass smooth with the rolling pin. 
Smooth it further with moistened fingers or a small 
sponge. 

4. With a ruler score the clay on the tile board into 
five-inch squares. (A board of the size mentioned 
above will contain two five-inch tiles, with slight 
margins for greater ease in scoring and removing). 
Cut the tile through to the board with the paring 
knife. 

5. Remove the tile squares with spatula, taking 
care not to pull them out of shape. 

6. Lay the tile right side up on a flat, smooth sur- 
face. Potters use flat slabs of plaster called bats. 

7. Smooth the corners and edges of the tile with 
moistened fingers or sponge. 

8. Place your five-inch-square pattern over the tile. 
Trace over the pattern with pencil or wooden skewer 
so that a definite imprint is left on the clay. Remove 
the paper. 

9. Follow step 8 with the signature traced in the 
same manner. (This may be included in your pattern 
square.) 

It isn’t necessary to fire tiles. For three years I have 
had in daily use as a tea tile one which was decorated 
with poster paint, sun-baked, then shellacked. Firing 
does add greater beauty and durability, however. 
If you want your tile fired, it is necessary to follow 
through with the remaining steps: 

10. With the fine water color brush, outline the 
hobby picture, using the white slip as paint. Varied 
colors of glaze may be used, but white is much the 
simplest, and is especially effective on the red clay. 

ll. The tiles must be set aside to dry for a week. 
Turn it daily to prevent warping. 

12. The potter will fire the tile twice. Before the 
second firing he will dip it in a clear glaze which adds 
the smooth sheen of the professional touch. 

The finished product makes a flattering gift as a 
wall plaque, tea tile, or perhaps an inset for barbecue 
or coffee table. But the greatest dividend paid is the 
sense of self-expression and accomplishment for even 
the most unskilled fingers. 


Note. Recipe for white slip, if unobtainable already mixed oon potter supply: 
1 quart water, 44 teaspoon waterglass, 4 teaspoon sal soda, 6 pounds white 
ba clay. Mixture must be beaten with egg beater or mixer until absolutely 
free from lumps. This makes a large amount of slip, but it keeps indefinitely, 
even improving with age, if kept tightly covered. 
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WEDGING THE CLAY. Throw the 
clay hard on the wedging board 








PRESSING THE CLAY ONTO THE TILE BOARD TRACING THE PATTERN. Leave a 


Press clay vigorously and solidly definite imprint on the wet clay 


* Beret 





ROLLING THE CLAY WITH ROLLING PIN OUTLINING THE HOBBY PICTURE. Use fine water color 
brush and white slip for this, filling in all detail in firm white lines 
on the damp, unfired tile 
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FUN WITH SPOOLS 
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CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 
Sedalia, Missouri 


SERE are a number of things you can make o 
empty thread spools. Assemble all available 
sizes of spools, including the large ones 
used by tailors. 





mS Figure 1—Doll house furniture. One 
§ whole spool for the table, a half spool for the 
stools. Make six stools from three spools if 
you like. Decorate the spools with crayons 
or paint. Cut a circle of cardboard and glue it to the top of the 
whole spool for a table top. Tiny cushions for the stools and the 
wee-est of fingernail polish bottles for a vase on the table will 
look very nice. If you are not good at sawing wood, practice a 
bit as you want the stools sawed exactly right. 


Figure 2—Candlestick for your doll house, play house, or 
to use as individual candles to encircle a birthday cake. Decorate 
the candlestick spool as it is in the illustration, or better still, make 
up your own design. Use the tiny birthday candles ordinarily 
sold for birthday cakes, to put in the spool opening. 


Figure 3—Party favor. Select a sewing thread spool about 
Number 40. Measure a strip of crepe paper the length of the 
spool and long enough to make a very full ruffle to be gathered 
through the center. Do the gathering with a needle and thread 
on a guide line marked through the center of the paper. After 
you hold the paper in place and it seems very full and pretty, 
draw up the thread tightly and fasten it. Tie a ribbon around the 
gathered part and make a bow. Carefully ruffle the edges of the 
paper between the thumb and finger. Fill the opening in the spool 
with tiny flowers, fresh ones in season, or use everlasting flowers 
you may have grown in your own garden. If you have made 
tiny tissue paper blossoms and pasted them to little twig branches, 
you will know how to go about filling the spool favors. 


Figure 4—A miniature Colonial lantern. Color the spool 
with crayons or use metallic paper. If the paper is used, use silver 
to cover the center portion of the spool. Measure, cut and paste 
neatly. Use red for the stripes and the lantern top. Attach a piece 
of red cord to a circle of cardboard the same size as the base of 
the spool. Sew through the cardboard, one stitch is sufficient, 
push the ends through the spool so that they protrude through 
the top of the lantern, after the top is glued in place. For the top, 
cut a cone-shaped piece to fit the spool. 


Figure 5—‘‘What not"’ clown. One empty spool, a wooden or 
large imitation pearl, or celluloid bead can be used to make him. 
Try marking with ink on whatever type of bead you expect to use 
for the head before you glue the bead to the spool. Mark features, 
hands, and buttons in ink or paint. Make a tiny cone of bright 
colored paper and paste it to the top of the bead head for a cap. 
Color the spool clown suit and the top in contrasting colors. 


Figure 6—A light or curtain pull. Decorate with colors to 
harmonize with the color scheme of your room. Knot two cords 
and fray the ends like a tassel. String a bright bead on the cord, 
next the spool, then another bead. Tie the ends to the light chain 
or curtain pull. 


Figure 7—Place cards for a boys’ club party. Saw spools 
in half; make slits with a sharp knife, being careful of course. 
Guest's names are written on very small cards and pushed into 
the slits. Use your class or club symbol as a decorative design. 
Use paint or crayons for the coloring. 
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OUR BAND PROJECT 





























EMMA NETTLETON 
Detroit, Michigan 





R school is in a hospital and our pupils are 
ty convalescents, ranging in ages from 4 to 16. 
"i Besides regular schoolwork, we have art 
and handcrafts. Making usable articles out 
of scrap materials has provided us with much 
4 fun. The children have devised many new 
Z projects from this. Some of the scrap 
materials we have used are: old x-ray films, 
oatmeal boxes, orange crates, old greeting cards, bits of yarn and 
string, newspapers, magazines, old sheets, cardboard, adhesive 
tape boxes, burlap, old felt hats, tongue depressors, tin cans, and 
other scraps. 
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The project that the children enjoyed most was making a set of 
instruments for.our kindergarten band. This consists of cymbals, 
drums, sticks, triangles, horns, tom-toms, tambourines, and bells. 


The cymbals were made of two 6-inch tops of Pablum cans, 
large size. These did not need cutting but we added handles of 
dowel sticks about three inches long. These were rounded at the 
ends and painted red with oil paint. 


Then in the laboratory we found a box like a hat box, but 
stronger. The top and bottom were removed and we stretched 
pieces of old chamois over them. With painting and decorating 
in real Indian style the drum was perfect. Show card color and 
shellac completed it. The first drum was such a success that 
others were made from different types of boxes. Some pupils cut 
pictures of Indians and cowboys and pasted them on the sides of 


} their drum. 














From the carpenter shop we obtained two 8-inch lengths of 
dowel (*4-inch). These were sandpapered and added to our band. 


Tom-toms were fun! Each child had his own idea of how they 
should be made. Some were of ice cream cartons with a handful 
of fine sand thrown in. Others had gravel to produce a different 
sound. Pictures cut from greeting cards were pasted on edges, 
and some added handles to their tom-toms. 


Our tambourines were also satisfactory. They were of a medium- 
sized paper plate with a picture from a greeting card pasted on one 
side. For each tambourine we used two plates, six holes being 
punched along the edge of each. Pop bottle tops put on with 
paper clips in these holes were loose enough to jingle. This 
instrument was shellacked several times. 
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From cones left from crochet cotton we made horns. Each 
child decorated his horn to suit himself. From a roll of carpet warp 
we kept the tube and used it for a horn, but holes were bored in it 
to make it more realistic. 
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We discussed each instrument and drew patterns on paper so 
this project took some time to complete. The best instruments 
were kept for school use. 





Then came the practice periods which furnished us with a great 
amount of pleasure, recreation, and fun, as well as getting a desire 
to play some instrument, and an idea of rhythm. 





I hope I will be able to tell you of other interesting and different 
projects we have had. 














MAKE YOUR 
OWN MATS 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


Tucson, Arizona 


OOD-LOOKING mats for pictures can 
easily be made by the amateur with- 
out mechanical assistance by making 
use of thinner material than is em- 
ployed by the professional framer. 
Having made my own mats for years 

I realize the money saved when many mats are 
needed. Moreover, that added precious quality and 

artistic importance given by a mat to the pastel, 

water color, etching, or blockprint for private or 
school exhibiting justifies the work and material 
involved. 





The materials needed for this work are white kid- 
finish bristol board for the mat, light-weight chip- 
board for the back, and a roll of inch-wide gummed 
paper tape for the hinges. 


The following are the steps of procedure: 


l. Lay the picture on the bristol board in order to 
plan widths of margins. (The dotted line in Fig. 1 
represents the edge of the picture itself; the solid 
line shows the amount of overlap of mat on the 
picture. ;;-inch is minimum). One authority rec- 
ommends as ideal proportions of margins for vertical 
or horizontal pictures 5:7:11 for top, sides, and bottom 
respectively. Others say top and sides should be equal 
but they differ as to how much wider the bottom mar- 
gin should be. Having made your own decision, meas- 
ure from the edge of the overlap outward, dot, and 
draw lines for the outside edges of the mat. Cut out. 
A draftsman’s triangle will help to get corners square. 


2. To find the inside opening (Fig. 2) lightly draw 
lines on the mat near the picture corners horizontally 
and vertically. 


3. Take the picture away and complete the lines 
to outline the opening (Fig. 3). Erase the outer 
guide lines. (Etchings and blockprints are usually 
matted with opening outside the picture space.) 
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4. Lay the mat on a strip of plate glass—remnant 
from a glass-cutter’s shop. Lay the metal edge of a 
ruler on the line to be cut. Hold mat firmly in place 
with one hand, with the other firmly cut along on 
the line with a very sharp knife (Fig. 4), being careful 
to start and stop exactly on the corners. More than 
one trip across may be necessary until you feel the 
smooth glass. Continue around until the opening is 
cut out. (It is necessary to keep a piece of fine car- 
borundum at hand to sharpen the knife on frequently.) 
When a number of pictures are the same size, one 
mat opening can be drawn through for all the mats. 


5. This step is not necessary but it is possible with 
thin cardboard to bevel the edges of the opening to 
give the effect of depth of a beveled thick mat. Place 
the edge to be beveled over the edge of a ruler 
with the bevel of the ruler down, overhanging it not 
more than ;; inch. (Drawing a line for the width of 
the bevel can be a guide for beginners.) Run the flat 
of the knife at a slight angle (Fig. 5) along the edge 
pressing it against the ruler edge, and with diagonal 
pressure simulate a miter at the corners. 


6. Cut the chipboard back the same size of the 
mat, and then cut gummed tape the length of the top 
of the mat for a hinge. Double the tape lengthwise 
with gummed side out. Wet one side and apply to the 
top of the back. Wet the other side and apply the top 
edge of the mat (Fig. 6) on to the tape being sure the 
corners of mat and back are together at the bottom. 


7. Slide the picture under the opening, adjust it to 
fit, then lift up the mat and mark the top corners of the 
picture (Fig. 7). Hinge in place as directed above. 


8. If title of the picture and name of the artist are to 
be put on, letter or write the title on the mat at the left 
just below the picture, and the artist's name likewise 
at the right. 


9. There are several ways to hang unframed matted 
pictures: 


a. Sew a string through the chipboard back near 
the top and tie it for hanging on a tack or brad. 


b. Lift up the mat and tack the back to a moulding 
or wall. 


c. If a wire is stretched along a wall, hang the 
picture by use of small snap-hooks, or open up 
the mat, slip it up behind the wire and lower 
again thus hanging by the hinge. 
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A JEWELRY 
PROJECT 


HELEN A. HASELTON 
and JOHN D. PREU 
Weaver High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


OVER a period of years our art depart- 
ment has gradually acquired, mostly 
through the efforts of the pupils 
themselves, reasonably adequate 
equipment for satisfying varied tastes 
in a number of crafts. As a result 
our art shop now has bench space for a good- 
sized ‘class with several large fixed vises, movable 
bench plates, gas connections for annealing and 
soldering, and a motor for polishing and buffing. 
Also various tools, such as hammers, drills, files, 
snips, saws, etc. 





One project in jewelry that has been, and still is, 
very popular is a “bangle bracelet.’’ Fortunately, 
until the recent difficulty over the silver bill in Con- 
gress, we have been able to buy sterling all through 
these past war years when copper, pewter, brass, 
aluminum, etc., were completely off the market. 


We use eighteen-gauge strips a quarter of an 
inch wide and eight inches long, which we decorate 
and then hard solder into hoops. A valuable part of the 
problem in planning the design is to see that there 
will be a continuous rhythmic repeat after soldering. 
However, the real challenge comes in making use of 
a comparatively few steel stamps, cutters, dappers, 
etc., in combination for an infinite variety of units. 
Some groupings are enriched by edge filing at 
intervals. 






To increase our supply of stamping tools while it 
was almost impossible to buy them, we purchased a 
sheet of ground stock suitable for tool making. It 
measured three by eighteen inches and was a quarter 
of an inch thick. The boys in the machine shop cut 
this into quarter-inch pieces. After annealing them we 
made many different designs by filing or drilling one 
end with great care and patience. We hardened and 
then tempered them to the proper deep plum color 
with a good Bunsen burner and a pair of annealing 
tongs. 


The actual execution of the bracelet proceeds in 
this manner: The edges of the silver strip are filed and 
it is annealed. The intervals for the dominating unit 
of repeat are marked on it in pencil from a previously 
planned design, being careful to have the soldered 
joint occur where it will not distort a unit. We do not 
attempt to trace these designs as handling would tend 
to obliterate them, and besides there is usually at 
first some slight variation in position or direction of 
the tool. The marked strip is placed on a bench plate 
while the tool, held in a vertical position, is smartly 
struck with a good-sized ball peen hammer. It is hit 
just one good clip as there is a tendency for it to 
bounce when struck. We find it almost impossible 
to “‘re-do’”’ a tool mark without blurring the edges, so 
we usually practice and try out combinations for 
designs on scrap metal of any kind, even salvaged tin 
cans. The hammering has a tendency to harden the 
metal so that it is sometimes advisable to anneal 
during the stamping process, and it is always wise to 
do so before bending into shape as the metal might be 
brittle enough to break. The bending can be done 
around a wooden mallet head if a bracelet mandrel is 
not available. The ends must next be filed for a per- 
fect fit and a clean joint, and a binding wire adjusted 
to hold them tightly together. Lightly flux the joint 
and place several tiny pieces of freshly cleaned hard 
solder on the inside. When properly heated with a 
blue or white flame on a charcoal block, the joint can 
scarcely be found. 


The bracelet is finally pickled, polished, oxidized 
and buffed or gently rubbed with very fine steel 
wool (No. 00). It:gives both pleasure and satisfaction 
to the maker and has doubled or trebled its value. 
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The two top lines show possibilities for making 
stamping tools-These may be supplemented 
by using nail sets, center punches,repousse’ 
als, coliece of varied sizes and even chisels 
if not too sharp-Tools with the smallest 
amount of plain surface leave the clearest 
imprint. The background of the tool should 
be filed well back“and the design edge left 


clear but not too sharp. 


A block with holes 
slightly larger than 
the tools is a fine 
way to keep them 
while working. 
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AMERICANS 
AT WORK 


Unusual Occupations 
in this Machine Age 
(Authenticated News) 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—In spite of the planned pro- 
duction of this modern era, there are still numberless 
Americans who work by hand. Many men and 
women earn their bread in fields of work that seem 
odd to the average man. Here, the race is not to the 
swiit, but to the skillful. 

Picture shows a woman at work in a field few 
people are aware of: restoring priceless old flags to 
their original freshness. Speed means nothing in this 
work. What matters here is keen observation and 
patience in matching the old parts of the flag with 
valuable material, and well-trained hands in em- 
broidering together the old and new sections of the 
flag. 





EIGHTH GRADE BOYS make scenery for operetta 


‘ Soo re Pig . 
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MABEL HOLCOMBE, Teacher 
Troy Junior High School 


Troy, Pennsylvania 


Art students of eighth grade are trans- 
forming two sheets of wallboard into an 
orphanage for the stage setting of the 
operetta ‘‘Molly Make-Believe,’’ which was 
given by the children of grades one to 
seven. 

All posters for advertising the operetta 
were also made by eighth grade art 
classes. The boys and girls thoroughly 
enjoyed helping the younger children with 
their operetta. 

































SERRE, Ye 5 
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SAS i“ ; 


Three dimensional 
figures constructed 
with thin sheets of 


aluminum and 
carved with nails, 
meat skewers and 
orange sticks. 
Used for Christmas 


decorations. 








The designs above, excepting the first, are abstract compositions based on the idea that abstract form and colors have 
the power to express feelings and sensations. These designs were inspired by musical compositions. The violet and 
pink composition was an interpretation from ‘‘The Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairies.’’ The fourth composition was de- 


aa 


signed from the ‘Nutcracker Suite.’ As the student listened to the musical composition he expressed what he felt on 

large pieces of newsprint paper with graphite sticks. Later these were organized. Designs by Robert Thoorsell, 

Leora Brunswick, Florence Fowler, and George Angspurger, of Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Margaret Rehnstrand, teacher. 
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FIRST OF SPRING 
An original finger painting by Sara Ravendale 
Courtesy of Binney & Smith Co.) 








Dry brush drawings 
by Floy Jeanne Benson, 
State Teachers College, 
Superior, Wisconsin 














SUSIE 


BELLE... THE EDUCATED GAL 





(Correlating reading with Art) 


ALDEA K. ROEDER 
Associate Librarian 


Teacher, Grosse Point High School 
Grosse Point, Michigan 


CHANCE remark made by a student 
on a library display acted as a chal- 
lenge tome. This is what I overheard, 
“Why are library displays alike? 
They’re never really interesting. I'm 
tired of seeing book jackets in every 
size, shape and form.” 





How true were her statements! Consider, yourself, 
how many library displays feature book jackets. There 
is nothing original about them even if they are used 
in various ways. 


After thinking about it for several weeks and 
looking up material for an appealing display I found 
an ink drawing which gave me an inspiration. Why 
not introduce a character who would be lifelike. 
Make her so unusual that she would draw attention 
and gradually become part of the student body herself. 
Her comments would appeal to the students in such a 
way that they would be learning without being aware 
of it. 


With apologies to the creator of the ink sketch I 
capitalized on the character. She is an educated 
colored gal—Miss Susie Belle who likes to read 
books and have her “‘say’’ about them. 


“We made her of paper, about three and a half feet 
tall (to fit in our display case), bow-legged and cross- 
eyed. She was dressed in a fancy gown of bright red 
with blue figures. Her sash was yellow as were her 
gloves and pleated cuffs. Her hat was a lovely creation 
of lavendar with a pea-green band and bow, sporting 
several richly hued flowers. Her hair was a master- 
piece, pure rayon—naturally white and kinky, and 
was effective against her black face. In her right hand 
she held the book ‘‘Tom Sawyer’”’ and to her left were 
the comments she made about the book. 


As an experiment she was a huge success! We 
were besieged with requests from students and faculty 
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to continue with Susie Belle and her “‘say.’’ Asa 
result our second display was created on ‘Robin 
Hood."’ She was dressed in shades of blue and orange 
with tan and green, complete with feather, quarter- 
staff and bow against a background of palm trees and 
sand. 


Again the results were outstanding. We were inter- 
viewed by a reporter from the school weekly and had 
Susie Belle ‘‘pose”’ for the photography club. Requests 
came in daily for another display. 


The third time we featured “Treasure Island.’ We 
fashioned Susie Belle as a pirate, complete in rags of 
purple, pink and silver with touches of green, brand- 
ishing a spectacular sword in her right hand and 
giving her say on “ole John Silver.” 


To date Susie Belle is as popular as the day she first 
appeared. Library circulation has increased and 
English teachers are grateful. Students are no longer 
bored with our displays. 





























































A PROJECT FOR COPPER 


HELEN A. HAZELTON and JOHN D. PREU 





Weaver High School, Hartford, Connecticut 


N INTERESTING project for copper, 
that has endless variety, is to use 
small disks of it for coasters, ash 
trays, or small candy dishes, and to 
line them with transparent colored 
enamel. 





It is wise to file the edge of the 
disk first and then to start shaping it in a hollowed 
stump end ora sandbag. The amount of depth will be 
determined by its end use and its size. The basic 
shane should be carefully planished before the edge is 
treated by indenting or grooving or filing at intervals. 


When the shaping is completed, the inside of the 
object, to the very edge, is cleaned with half-and-half 
nitric acid and water. This works very fast and must 
be done near a sink with copper tongs and paper 
towels at hand. As an added precaution it is wise to 
wear a smock or a chemist’s apron to avoid damage 
to clothing. The object should then be thoroughly 
rinsed and dried, avoiding contact with the hands. 


Using a ““flit’’ gun or other small spayer, we then 
apply an even coating of gumtrajacanth which 
we keep on hand for this. The fluid gum is prepared 
by using one-half an ounce (approximately four 
slightly rounding teaspoonfuls) of powdered gum 
soaked in one quart of water and allowing it to stand 
overnight. Whip it with an egg beater and repeat the 
next day. It should be the consistency of thin mo- 


CHIP CARVING 








A School Arts article on chip carving last year inspired my 
seventh grade class of boys in the Kirkwood, Missouri, Junior High 
School, to try their hand at it and they were quite successful. 

In their shop classes they cut and beveled four-inch squares of 
white pine, sanded them smooth, then brought them to the art 
class for carving. Their designs were worked out on paper and 
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lasses. A few drops of carbolic acid or other germicide 
will keep it from spoiling. 


The freshly gum-lined dish is then placed on a large 
clean paper and carefully but thoroughly covered 
with a layer of enamel. This has previously been 
carefully ground, washed, dried and placed in a 
bottle with sifter top. Any moderate sized bottle with 
a metal screw tap can be utilized by sawing a good- 
sized hole in the top and placing a piece of 100-mesh 
brass screening in it. Any enamel particles that fall 
over the edge of the dish onto the clean paper while 
sifting, may be salvaged. 


If you have no muffle furnace, the enamel can be 
melted by carefully placing the object directly on a 
gas burner. Another method is to place it on a tri- 
pod with either a good Bunsen burner or a foot- 
bellows blowtorch below it. Apply the heat until 
each particle has melted. Allow it to cool gradually. 


If any specks of enamel have stuck to the outside, or 
formed lumps or bubbles inside, they may be reduced 
by grinding with carborundum. This grinding will 
dull the enamel surface which should be carefully 
washed and reheated to the melting point. Allow to 
cool gradually, as before. 


The outside can then be thoroughly cleaned and 
burnished. The polished copper adds a great deal to 
the ‘‘aliveness”’ of the finished object. 

(See illustrations on opposite page) 





JEWEL H. CONOVER, St. Louis, Missouri 


practice carving was done on scraps of wood. Very attractive 
paperweights were finally made, stained, and polished, and 
squares of felt or other heavy cloth were glued to the base. 

This is a popular technique used by senior high classes, also, 
on boxes and trays. 
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FINGER PAINTING ***A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


DR. PETER J. NAPOLI 
Consultant in Psychology, Binney & Smith Co. 


NG the past decade and a half, 

ff much enthusiasm and interest has 
@ been shown in Finger-Paint. As it 
i has been tried and has become more 
i@ widely known, the literature has 
™ grown to such proportion that it 
is felt worthy of compilation and 

publication. 


The list of references apply to several fields of 
applicability including education, recreation, fine 
art, hobby activities, decorative medium, and arts and 
crafts. This comprehensive bibliography has been 
brought up to date as of July 1945. The writer begs 
indulgence in the event that a reference was in- 
advertently omitted. It is hoped that this list be 
supplemented and brought up to date. 


. Amberson, Rosanne, Finger-Painting—A New Art of Self- 
Expression, The Forecast, LI, 3 (March 1936), pp. 84-7. 


. American Childhood, Finger-Painting Patterns and How to 
Make Them, XXX (September 1944), pp. 8-9. 


. Ansilion, Sister Mary, Teaching Art in the Grade School, 
Catholic School Journal, XXXIX (September 1939), pp. 
236-7. 


. Azeveda, Sister Mary, More About Finger-Painting, School 
Arts, XXXVII (September 1937), p. 21. 


. Art Digest, When Wu Fell Down (November 15, 1938). 
. Art Digest, Fast's Brushless Painting (November 15, 1938) 
. Art Digest, Young America Paints, XII, 11 (March 1, 1938). 


. Binney & Smith Company, How Young America Paints, 
New York: Binney & Smith Co., 1941 (420 ft. Kodachrome). 

. Binney & Smith Company, Young America Paints, New 
York: Binney & Smith Co., 1940 (420 ft. Kodachrome). 

. Bishop, Alice S., Finger-Painting, Design, XXXVIII (Septem- 
ber 1936), p. 37. 

. Bishop, Alice S., Finger-Painting for Small People, School 
Arts, XXXIV, 8 (April 1935), pp. 496-8. 

. Bishop, Alice S., Finger Painting, Instructor, XLVI (March 
1937), p. 33. 

. Bishop, Alice S., Finger Painting, American Childhood, 
XXXV (January 1940), p. 22. 

. Braun, Josephine, Finger Painting in High Schools, Texas 
Outlook, XXIII (September 1939), p. 18. 

. Cairns, Janet H., Finger-Painting at Perkins Institution, The 
Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, 
VIII, 1 (September 1935), pp. 6-7. 

. Chang, Y. K., Finger-Painting at the Guy Mayer Gallery, 
Art News, XXXVII (January 14, 1939), p. 16. 

. Clack, Clyde C., A Finger-Painting Lesson Plan, The Draw- 
ing Teacher (November-December 1945). 

. Condon, A., Finger Painting is Fun to Do, Instructor, LII 
(January 1943), p. 28. 

. Currey, Margery, Tales Told in Finger Painting, School 
Arts, XXXVII, 3 (November 1937), pp. 88-90. 

. Design, Arts and Skills Program, XLVI, 1 (September 1944), 
pp. 12-13. 

. Design, Exhibition Arrangement, XXXVII, 3 (September 
1935), pp. 8-9. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Dissinger, K., Clay and Finger-Paint in Primary Art, Instruc- 
tor, LIII (April 1944), p. 14. 

Duff, John C., Materials Review, The Clearing House, X 
(October 1935), pp. 118-19. 

Efron, Edith, They're All Good Neighbors, The New York 
Times Magazine (February 11, 1945), pp. 16-17. 

Eyraud, Lennice C., Finger-Painting, Grade Teacher, 
LIII, 6 (February 1936), p. 29. 

Faulkner, Ray, Finger Painting in College, Design, XL, 
3 (October 1938), pp. 5-6. 

Franklin, W. R., Rhythm Painting, The Rouser, XVII (April 
1936), p. 21. 


Grubert, Lenore, Young American Paints, Values Inherent 
in the Art Medium of Finger-Paint and Frescol, Design, 
XXXVIII, 2 (June 1936), pp. 40-1. 


. Grubert, Lenore, Purple Cows, School Arts, XXXVII, 


1 (September 1937), p. 42. 


. Holdahl, Louise, Finger Painting, Story Parade (September 


1938), pp. 50-1. 


. Jean, Dolores, Fingers Come First; School Arts, XXXVII 


(October 1937), p. 56. 


. Knapp, Harriet E., Design Approach to Crafts, Spring” 


field, Massachusetts: Holden Publishing Company, 1945, 
“Finger-Painting,” VII, pp. 71-75. 


. Laff, Finger Painting Newest G. I. Hobby, V, 5 (August 1944), 


DB: 22. 


. Life, Finger-Painting, XI, 4 (July 28, 1941), pp. 39-42. 
. Look, The School of Tomorrow (May 18, 1943), pp. 21-23. 
. Lowe, E. B., Creative Expression with Finger Paint, Schoo! 


Arts, XL (June 1941), pp. 355-7, 359. 


. Mabie, J., Every Three Hundred Years; mud pies, Christian 


Science Monitor Magazine (September 13, 1941). 


. Marshall, E. M., Finger Painting—A New Medium of Ex- 


pression, School Activities, X (October 1938), p. 65. 


. Martinelli, R., Experimental Finger-Painting, School Arts, 


XLI (June 1942), p. 358. 


. Mathes, F. T., Finger-Painting with Crayon, Design, XXXVI 


(November 1934), pp. 26-8. 


. Millier, Arthur, Art from Muddy Fingers, Los Angeles Times 


Sunday Magazine (December 25, 1938). 


. Neuschutz, L. M., Paint It With Your Fingers, Volta, LXI 


(March 1939), p. 167. 


. Newsweek, Finger Tip Painter, XIII, 4 (January 23, 1939), 


pp. 20-1. 


. O’Brien, M. W., Adventures in Painting, American Child- 


hood, XXX (September 1944), pp. 6-8. 


. Peckham, Priscilla B., Finger-Painting, Maine Teachers 


Digest, V (May 1945). 


. Pringle, G., Finger-Painting, Canadian Home Journal, 


XXXVII (May 1940), p. 94. 


. Pritchard, Marie K., Finger-Painting Plus, School Arts, 


XLIV, 9 (May 1945), pp. 291-294. 


. Ravendale, Sara, How To Do It, Yankee, II, 9 (September 


1935), p. 39. 


. Rehnstrand, Jane, Finger-Painting and Physical Geography, 


School Arts, XXXV, 6 (February 1936), pp. 369-71. 


. Rehnstrand, Jane, Finger Painting, A New Way to Teach 


Color, School Arts, XXXVII, 8 (April 1938), pp. 24-5. 


. Rehnstrand, Jane and Rehnstrand, Margaret, Creative 


Expression, Worcester, Mass.: The Davis Press, Inc., 1937. 
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“The Bombed City.’ Reimi Pellika 





“The Sea's Pipe Organ.’’ Jennie Kosir 


FINGER PAINTING 


FRANCIS L. STOKES 
Art Supervisor, Ely, Minnesota 


“Falling Water.’’ Veronica Kosmack 











































































































































































. Riesbal, V. R., Modern Mud Pies, American Childhood, 
XXIV (April 1939), pp. 40-1. 


53. Rockefeller Center Weekly, Young America Paints 
(March 12, 1937). 


54. Roosevelt, Eleanor, Lady Bountiful Rolls Up Her Sleeves, 
Readers Digest, XVII (March 1938), p. 53-5. 


55. Rosenberg, S. R., Finger Painting, Grade Teacher, LX 
(June 1943), pp. 32-3. 


56. School Arts, Wind Etched Sand, XXXVII, 2 (October 1937), 
p. 61. 


57. School Arts, Rhythm, XXXVIII (December 1938), p. 117. 


58. School Arts, Finger Paint Design, XXXVII (February 1938), 
pp. 172-3. 


59. School Arts, Finger-Painting—White on Black, XXXVIII, 
(January 1939), p. 166. 


60. School Arts, Fall Flowers With Finger Paints, XL (October 
1940), pp. 62-3. 


61. Shaw, Ruth Faison, Finger-Painting, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1934, p. xiii, 232. 


62. Shaw, Ruth Faison, Learning by Living, The Listener, X 
(October 4, 1933), pp. 499-500. 


63. Shaw, Ruth Faison, Out of the Mouths of Babes, Atlantic 
Monthly, CLIV, 6 (July 1934), pp. 66-78. 


64. Shaw, Ruth Faison, The Old Shoe—The Shaw School, 
Vol. 1, Rome, Italy: La Speranza Printing Press (Private 
Publication), 1928. 


65. Shaw, Ruth Faison, The Old Shoe—The Shaw School, 
Vol. II, Rome, Italy: Danesi Press, 1930 (Private Publication). 


66. Stone, Lawrence, Finger-Painting: Children's Use of 
Plastic Materials. New York: New York University Film 
Library, 1941 (790 ft. Kodachrome). 


67. Strauss, Marion, Telling Time Throughout the Ages, Journal 
of Exceptional Children, III, 3 (February 1937), pp. 75-78. 


MHRISTMAS with all its traditions cannot be 
we fully experienced without ideas and activi- 
In ties including candles. Both young and old 
can achieve an even greater delight if their 
Chritsmas candles have the personal touch 
of having been made by themselves or 
someone dear to them. 


Hand-dipped Christmas Tree Candles 
are fun to make for primary children as well as for older pupils. 
Materials needed are simple and easily available. They include 
small pieces of candle-wicking or soft, heavy white store cord, 
clear paraffin—new or used—pieces of old blue, yellow, green or 
white candles, colored wax crayons, and several deep saucepans. 


Care must be taken to insure safety in the melting of the wax. 
The odds and ends of white, yellow, blue and green wax are 
slowly melted. If clear white wax or new paraffin is being used 
alone, include a few scraps of green crayon to provide the color. 
Variations of green shades are produced by using blues and yel- 
lows in the mixtures. 


After the wax has been completely melted, remove the pan 
from the stove and place in a suitable position for several children 
to begin dipping. The wax will remain melted longer if the pan is 
placed in another containing warm water. 
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HAND-DIPPED CHRISTMAS TREE CANDLES 


MYRA J. INDRIKSON, Lincoln Ave. School, Orange, New Jersey 





. Tarkington, Booth, Partly Thirty-Four Years Old, Ladies 
Home Journal (June 1935), p. 12. 

69. Telfer, G. G., Finger Painting, Leisure, I, 9 (August 1934), 
pp. 9-11. 

70. Telfer, G. G., Fingers Were Made Before Brushes, The Horn 
Book, X, 5 (September 1934), pp. 313-15. 

71. Thach, Stephen D., Finger Painting as a Hobby, New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1937, p. xv, 129. 

72. Time Magazine, Fingerpaints, XXI, 5 (January 30, 1933), 
p. 25. 

73. Time Magazine, 10,000 Fingers, XXXI, 11 (March 14, 1938), 
p. 39. 

74. The Art News, The Modern Educator's Latest Fetish: More 
Finger Painting, XXXVII, 7 (November 12, 1938). 

75. The Art News, Y. K. Cyang: Finger Paintings, XXVII, 
16 (January 14, 1939). 

76. The New Yorker, About the House (April 11, 1936). 

77. Wahl, C. G., Finger-Painting as a Medium of Expression, 
Instructor, LI (February 1942), p. 35. 

78. Watson, E. W., Finger Painting for Art Students, Scholastic 
XXVII, 16 (January 25, 1936), pp. 24-5. 

79. Weber, F. W., Finger Painting, School Arts, XXXIII, 10 
(June 1934), pp. 581-4. 

80. Wilds, Sofie, Tell-Tale Finger Paints, National Home 
Monthly (October 1935), pp. 10-11, 65-6. 

81. Wider, S. E., Gifts for Mother’s Day Made From Paper Dec- 
orated with Finger-Painting Designs, Instructor, XLVIII 
(Mary 1939), p. 24. 

82. Wonson, S. C., Little Children in Finger-Paint Land, Ameri- 
can Childhood, XXVIX (May 1944), pp. 20-1. 

83. Wrangham, Audrey, How Modern Children Play, The 

Queen, CLXXXIII, 4778 (July 21, 1938), pp. 36-7. 


84. Yates, Elizabeth, What Is Finger-Painting? The Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine Section (August 14, 1935), 
pp. 8-:9. 





Candles are started by knotting one end of the wick and dipping 
it into the wax. Allow each coating to harden before re-dipping. 
To facilitate hardening of the wax after each dipping, the candle 
may be immersed in a pan of cool water in between dippings. 
Allow the water to cdmpletely drain before dipping back into the 
melted wax. 


As the candles increase in size a cone-shaped tree will begin to 
form with little or no help of the ‘dipper.’ This occurs through 
the gradual hardening of the melted wax as it drains to the base of 
the candle. Trees may be made as large or small as individual 
tastes desire or as material and time permit. When completed, 
clip off the extra wick at the top, leaving a small end for lighting. 


The little tree candles may be decorated if desired by using 
colored wax crayons. Melt slightly the tip of a crayon in the flame 
of a burning candle and apply lightly to the tree. Various color and 
design creations may ensue according to the creative instincts of 
the children. 


Painted metal discs or small flat cans make excellent stands and 
bases. Here again individuality in form and design have free play. 


The final thrill comes when each child lights his candle to see 
how the flame on the top glows as brilliantly as the star on his real 
tree on Christmas Eve. 






















JEWELRY 
for 


HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


JEWEL H. CONOVER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


BUNSEN burner, a few hammers, 
files, and jewelers’ saws, a hand drill, 
dapping tools, fine sandpaper, fine 
steel wool, small pliers, liver of 
sulphur, rouge—this was all the 
= equipment necessary to make dozens 

of bracelets in the Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri, High School art class, a few of which are shown 
in the photograph. 





For the small-link pierced bracelet, 20-gauge silver 
was used. The design accurately drawn on tracing 
paper was glued to the silver and pricked through to 
the metal with the point of a compass. Holes were 
drilled, saw blade attached at one end to the frame 
was threaded through and then tightened, and the 
design sawed out. All edges were straightened and 
made regular with vertical filing, then slightly bev- 
eled with the needle file suited to the various shapes. 
The links were curved slightly to fit the wrist by 
hammering lightly with the large end of a horn 
hammer on a sandbag. 


Connecting links were made by twisting a foot or 
so of 18- or 20-gauge silver wire around a ;%-inch 
nail or mandrel, then sawed apart. These circles were 
threaded through the openings provided and pressed 
together until the ends met. This is done gently but 
firmly with pliers in order to retain the perfect circle 
shape. The twisting and manipulating hardens the 
silver so the double chains made with these pairs of 
circles for the identification bracelets were strong 
enough for girls’ use—it is not, however, recom- 
mended for boys. Eighteen-gauge silver was used for 
the monogram units; and the beauty of these depends 
on extreme accuracy and beauty of the letters them- 
selves. 


The four-link modeled bracelet was made of 20- 
gauge silver, the design pricked on and then outlined 
by hammering on a wooden block with a nail that had 
been ground down to’a wedge shape, or a similar 
jeweler’s tool. The link was turned over and ball and 


x K x “ MOT 
‘ MOO 


dapping tools in four sizes were used to hammer in the 
raised design, alternating with the outline on the other 
side. The silver should be annealed frequently so it 
will not crack as the hammering hardens it. This is 
done by holding it in the Bunsen burner with a cheap 
pair of pliers until it glows, then dropping it in dilute 
sulphuric acid to clean it (9 parts of water to 1 of the 
acid), lifting it out with copper tongs (ours are a 
home-made pair we made from a strip of copper), 
then washing in water. 

The twisted bracelets were most fun and easiest to 
make. For a simple twist 8- or 10-gauge silver wire, 
fourteen inches long was used, bent in half, the loop 
end squeezed together with pliers and the free ends 
secured in a vise. Then it is twisted with the pliers, 
annealing frequently, until the twist measures six 
inches. Deep scratches can be avoided by protecting 
the end with a bit of leather. The strip can be bent to 
an oval shape with the hands. The ends are sawed or 
snipped even, hammered on a piece of metal until 
they are tightly blended, then held so they point down 
into the tip of the small flame of the Bunsen burner 
until they melt together. The silver is melting when it 
looks wet. 

Eighteen or 20-gauge wire about 24 inches long 
was doubled and twisted to 10 inches for the double 
twist bracelets, and the small twist made to follow a 
groove of the larger twist as closely and tightly as 
posible. The ends, again, were hammered and 
melted together. 

All file marks were removed by rubbing with fine 
sandpaper, then fine steel wool. The silver was 
colored or ‘‘antiqued” by painting with liquid liver 
of sulphur, washed in hot water and the surplus 
rubbed off with kitchen cleanser. Then each piece 
was polished until brilliant with jeweler’s rouge 
rubbed on a piece of fine leather or suede. 

Pins were also made and the pins and catches 


attached to the back with solft solder. Earrings were 


modeled from 24-gauge silver and screws made of 
plastic were attached with a strong cement. 
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MATERIALS FOR 
SCIENCE 


DO- 


SOMETHING 


CLUB 
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APPLIED BIRDLORE 
Sketching the bird and coloring 
it on the handle end of a wooden 
letter opener is absorbing the 
interest of these members of the 
Do-Something Club at the Buf- 
falo Museum of Science 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 


SCULPTURING IN WOOD 


Robert Knoble, member of the 
Buffalo Museum of Science’s 
Do-Something Club, is shown 
here sandpapering the piece of 
wood which he will later fashion 
into a bird letter opener 


THE LOWLY INSECT 


It is fun to collect your own 
insects with a net, use the ‘‘killing 
jar’’ and then spread and mount 
the little ‘“beasties’’ for your 
friends to see. This is one activity 
carried on by Do-Something 
Club members at the Buffalo 
Museum of Science during the 
summer 

















APPLYING BIRD KNOWLEDGE 


John Elly and Henry Kowalewski 
(left to right) members of the 
Buffalo Museum of Science’s Do- 
Something Club are here shown 
hand-painting their wild bird 
letter openers made from wood 
entirely as a hand project involv- 
ing saws and sandpaper 


IMITATING NATURE 


Did you ever make three-dimen- 
sional flowers? Here the members 
of the Do-Something Club at the 
Buffalo Museum of Science are 
learning the parts of a flower by 
making them with colored crepe 
papers. The flowers are mounted 
on cards upon which the proper 
leaves are sketched and crayoned 





SCIENCE 


DO-SOMETHING 


CLUB 


SUMMER SKETCHING 

A group of Do-Something Club 
members who have chosen to 
“try-out’” water colors and oils 
on a vase of bright garden 
flowers. Those on the left are 
intent upon a male wood duck 
as a model 
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LETTERING, 
BOOKMAKING, 
AND RELATED 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


CLARA P. REYNOLDS, Seattle, Washington 










Illustration I. A first grade, large classroom booklet containing 
paintings from each child. Miss Fanny Copeland, Teacher, 
Bryant School, Seattle 


















Illustration II. An A BC book with script 
lettering and paintings from each child 






















Illustration III. A writing case and folio decorated 
with finger painting, made in the fourth grade 
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HE following notes are quoted from the 
1946 Report of the Seattle Public Schools’ 
Committee on Art Curriculum: 


a LETTERING 


Children use letters on their posters, 
their scrapbooks, their folios, and their 
school and community signs. They learn to rec- 
ognize correct letter forms and to judge proportions 
and spaces. Their activities with letters develop 
in them an appreciation for printed books and maga- 
zines, and an awareness and understanding of the art 
elements present in all well-planned lettering or 
printing. 


Children in primary grades have a fine preparation 
for lettering. Through printscript they learn to recog- 
nize the basic letter forms, and to consider the spaces 
and proportions. They are encouraged to make their 
letters straight, even, and uniform, and to group their 
words closely, and to space tully between words. 
Their progress from crude to more refined letters sets 
the stage for projects of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades which will eventually lead to originality as 
well as clarity in lettering. 


Successful participation after the printscript stage 
calls for additional skills in forming the letters and 
keener judgment in planning word, phrase, and page. 
Skills in cutting paper letters and in manipulating 
lettering pens must be acquired. Wider appreciation 
of the relationship of lettering to everyday things 
and of the craftsmanship in lettering and printing 
may be expected. There should be greater under- 
standing of color and composition, of spacing and 
proportion as they relate to lettering. Habits of plan- 
ning the layout and visualizing the letter forms, of 
caring for the tools and sharing the materials will be 
formed as the children progress toward constructing 
more legible and expressive signs and posters. 


Lettering with the various media will increase the 
knowledge and skill the children have obtained from 
their primary activities and direct them toward a 
fuller appreciation of letter forms and typography. 


For any given problem, children may choose the 
most suitable medium—pencil, crayon, chalk, cut- 
paper, or pen. 


In grades four, five, and six, children will discover 
many uses for lettering. They may wish to letter 
original poems, stories, labels, captions for room 
displays, maps, covers of scrapbooks, folders, pro- 
grams, or charts. 


Although originality in layout and letter forms is to 
be encouraged, the lettering must remain legible. 
Letters and layouts which are simple and direct are 
generally more easily seen and understood than those 
which are highly decorative. Simple, straight, well- 
proportioned and well-spaced Gothic letters are more 
readable than Old English letters or other highly dec- 
orative letters. 


























Illustration IV. Designs for paper to cover note- 
books using initials by fifth grade children 


In gaining legibility, however, children will be 
placing certain restrictions upon their freedom of 
working. It is important for the teachers, therefore, to 
make every effort to induce creativity through letter- 
ing and, at the same time, emphasize the importance 
of legibility. 

Indications of growth are independence, freedom, 
and originality in working with letter forms and lay- 
out, and improvement in letter proportions, spacing, 
and page plan. 


In grade six the introduction of lettering pens and 
ink will be a novelty and the skills of pen lettering 
will interest children in this grade. The growth in 
skills, however, is less important than the creative 
growth arising from increased originality and legi- 
bility in lettering and layout. Insistence upon more 
accurate measuring will help the children refine their 
plans and refine their judgment of space and propor- 
tion. 


BOOKMAKING 


Under Paper Construction and Crafts it is sug- 
gested that booklets, envelopes, folios, and related 
constructions be made to fill school and community 
needs. Folding, scoring, cutting, mitring, sewing, 
and pasting are experienced and become available 
for any creative venture, such as the albums for the 
Junior Red Cross. Decorative papers for book covers, 
end papers, and writing folios involve the art activities 
of stenciling, blocking, finger painting, or free paint- 
ing of design units. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The enclosed illustrations (photographs) are taken 
from examples of children’s work on display in the Art 
Office, or from the work provided for the Seattle 
Junior Red Cross: 

l. First grade, large classroom booklet containing paintings 
from each child 


2. An A.B.C. book with script lettering and paintings from each 
member of the class 





. A writing case and folio decorated with finger painting, made 
in the fourth grade 


4. A design for paper for covering a notebook using the initials 
from a fifth grade child 


5. Paper plates, folding cases, booklets for remembrance, albums, 
folios for clippings, made by students in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades 


6. A poster in cutting and painting made in the sixth grade 


These illustrations were made from work provided 
by the Art Department of the Seattle Public Schools 
under the direction of Dale Goss, Director of Art, 
and Elizabeth Robinson Hyatt and Mary Fullington, 
Assistants. The teachers whose work is represented 
are Mary Foss, Alki School, and Marjorie Seymour, 
Seward School. 





Illustration V. Paper plates, folding cases, booklets for remem- 
brance albums, folios for clippings, made in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades 





Illustration VI. A poster in cutting and painting 
made by a sixth grade student 
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FUN WITH THE LETTERING PEN 


STELLA E. WIDER, Lynchburg, Virginia 


ot the youngsters in the elementary school 

ium a real thrill! Introduce them to the round- 
ba nibbed lettering pen. This is a fine fore- 
m@ runner for lettering in the junior high—a 
m splendid background for the formal lettering 
= of the senior high. 


Pupils of the fifth and sixth years handle 

the pens well, and thoroughly enjoy using 

them. Even those who ordinarily show little interest in any kind of 

art work are fascinated. Their use encourages a certain creative 

ability among those who have a _ fixed idea that they cannot 

create—an idea which should never have been allowed to creep 
into their minds. 


Of course, with these young pupils, we do not begin lettering 
at once. The largest size pen is used with beginners. First of all, 
they are led to find out for themselves how high to hold the pen, 
and how much ink to use, to make perfect ‘dots.’ When dots 
can be produced without drags, one-fourth inch squared paper, 
say four and one-half inches by twelve, is given out. With similar 
squares on the board, they are shown how a simple border may be 
carried out. This is erased and then they are ‘on their own.” 
They create really lovely designs using the dot alone. After a 
trial or two, they are shown how to use water color with the pen, 
as most elementary schools are not equipped with colored inks. 
Then, too, with water color, they can create their own colors. 
The process of using water color with lettering pens is simple. 
The color must be put on pen with a brush. Thus it works very well. 
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Having learned how to hold the pen, pupils are shown how to 
pull the pen for broad vertical strokes. They learn to turn the paper 
instead of the pen. The next venture is an all-over design. It must 
be an original design, using combinations of strokes, dots, etc. 
Curves come next. 


Now they are ready for really creative efforts without benefit 
of squares to guide them. Some fear to work without a light pencil 
guide for planning, but othere revel in freehand strokes. What 
patience is developed. What concentration! 


In the latter half of the sixth year, pupils are ready to enter into 
easy lettering with any sized pen. Stencils, as we call them, are 
made on squared paper. This is merely the planned lay-out for the 
placard-to-be. Openings in this paper are then cut, fitting each line 
of words. The stencil is clipped, or taped, to the board. By means 
of a straight edge, preferably a small card, the wording is quickly 
placed on the board, free of erasures. By following the squares on 
the stencil, and the planned spacings, lines are kept level, letters 
vertical. When the stencil is removed the inking can be done very 
quickly. As many placards as needed may be made with the one 
stencil. This is a great time saver in the making of the many pla- 
cards pupils are called upon to make, at short notice. 


This previous knowledge is also a great time saver for the junior 
high group, with its crowded curriculum. Just the knowing how to 
handle the pen saves so much time. Then the simple planning 
of balanced lay-outs gives children confidence in their ability to 
work by themselves. 







































































When it's modeled 


LASTIG WOOD 


' penmanertl/ 


HE OBJECTS SHOWN in the panel were modeled with 
PLASTIC WOOD by students in the 7th, 8th and oth grades 
in the Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





As the result of a search to discover a low-cost modeling medium 
PLASTIC WOOD was selected as ideal for the purpose. No prepara- 
tion between classes was necessary. The modeled articles had a 
permanent quality. 

THE TEST COURSE was conducted over an 8-week period at the 
Herron Hill Junior High School, using simple items available in every 
home—such as flexible wire, paper clips, small boxes, coat hangers, 
beads, felt, colored cords and safety pins. 


@ Designs were just drawn on cardboard, either by tracing or free 
hand. PLASTIC WOOD was then added in thin layers as the 
modeling progressed. In fashioning the belt the following steps 
were taken. First, the design was drawn on a cardboard milk bottle 
top or a similar piece of cardboard; second, PLASTIC WOOD was 
applied in a thin layer to the underneath or backside of the disc; 
third, PLASTIC WOOD was modeled in a thin layer around the 
design; and fourth, the design itself was modeled in relief with 
PLASTIC WOOD. 

@ The holes through which the thin leather thongs are laced, to hold 
the discs together, were made with a pin or a piece of wire while the 
PLASTIC WOOD was still soft. When dry, each section was sand- 
papered to a smooth finish, painted and decorated. Any type of 


paint, nail polish, aeroplane “dope” or varnish is practical for a 


bright, colorful finish. 


Sold Everywhere 











FREE SAMPLE} If you would like to experiment with PLASTIC WOOD for class 
room modeling, we will be glad to send you samples of PLASTIC WOOD and 
PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. Direct your request on your school stationery to: 
BOYLE-MIDWAY Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 


T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Handles like putty ...Hardens into wood! 


| | PLASTIC 
woopbD 


A CRALYVUAL OBS FIBRE rit ieee 
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potters’ 


KICK WHEEL 


EASY TO OPERATE 
COMPACT -++ STURDY 





Foot treadle operation. 
Has 14" diameter steel 
throwing wheel, 80 Ib. 
cast iron balance 
wheel with ball bearing. 
Balanced construction: 
—throwhead runs on a 
true level. Sturdily 
built. Compact: 36" H. 
x 22" W. x 20" D. Top 
can be used as wedging 
board, drawing table, desk. Plaster bats 
available—16" dia., 2" thick. Write for full 


details, prices. 


Ask about our complete line 
of clays, glazes, supplies. 


“Dewkealeld 


8. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Piace, New York 7, N.Y... 











Palmetto Braiding 
and Weaving 


by Cooke and Sampley 
1 One of the finest contributions ever 
made to American craft lore. Patterns of 
mats, bags, hats, baskets, etc. for one of 
the most useful crafts now available in 
book form. Based on the use of the pal- 
metto leaf, but equally applicable to 
other materials such as corn husks, straw, 


or reeds. (Probable) $3.00 


FAVORITE CRAFT BOOKS 
2 RUGMAKING CRAFT, Allen........ $2.00 


3 MODERN METALCRAFT, Feirer..... 3.50 
4 CANDLEMAKING, Klenke.......... 2.00 
S THE PARTY TABLE, Powers......... 3.00 


— Paste ona postcard -= - =— = 

THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 

280 Durce Bidg., Peoria 3, Ill. 
Send me“’on approval” the books whose num- 

bers are circled. 1 2 3 4 5 
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Hello there! 


How about taking a trip this month to the Grand 
Canyon? We'll explore the depths of the earth's 
crust that reveals before our amazed eyes the 
history of the earth itself! Each strata discloses 
evidence of the evolution—and of strange reptiles 
that lived thousands of years ago—and it is a 
thrilling thing to realize that even as we stand on 
the edge of the abyss, the shiny ribbon of the 
Colorado River far below is at this moment re- 
vealing even more remote chapters of history as it 
cuts its way steadily downward. 

Every beam of the sun, every hour of the day or 
night, every cloud in the sky brings about a 
panorama of colors that stirs the senses and makes 
you long to capture the ever-changing rainbow 
that is the Grand Canyon. 

If you would like to have a 38-page booklet, 
filled with photographs of the spots in the South- 
west that you'd like to visit, all you have to do is to 
drop me a card and I'll gladly see that you obtain 
a copy of GRAND CANYON OUTINGS, published 
by the Santa Fe Railroad and containing informa- 
tion about accommodations by the Fred Harvey 
organization. 

The Canyon itself is just one of the many 
attractions that beckon you to this colorful South- 
western wonderland. There’s sunshine, som- 
breros, beautiful Indian jewlery and woven 
goods, the barren beauty of the wasteland—and 
the placid existence of the Indians whose looms 
are dedicated to beauty and whose lives are spent 
following the simple pattern of tending flocks and 
making handicrafts set by their ancestors many 
centuries before. 

After you've looked through the pages of this 
booklet and have seen for yourself the wonders 
awaiting you in the Grand Canyon region, you'll 
be planning to travel the Santa Fe way next 
summer—and to explore the delights of the in- 
terior of the Canyon—making the descent on 
sad-eyed, sure-footed little burrows—viewing 
the magnificent sweep of Nature’s sculpture from 
the vantage points such as Watchtower at Desert 
View, Yavapai Observation Station, Yaki, Moran, 
and Lipan Points. 

For your first stop on the “‘see America First'’ 
journey, see the amazing accomplishment of the 
Colorado River—and the rainbow hues cast over 
the canyon will be a never-to-be forgotten invita- 
tion to return again and again to the compelling 
beauty that is the Grand Canyon. 

Like to travel from historic New Orleans to the 
West Indies? Once more American Express 
comes through with a cruise that might have been 
created especially for you, so perfectly does it 
incorporate into one exicting voyage all the spots 
you've wanted to see. Ports of call sound like 
pages out of an exotic past—such as Nassau, 
Havana, Kingston, Jamaica, of pirate fame. Colon, 
Panama, sight of the wonderful Panama canal 
locks—St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, sight of Blue- 
beard’s castle, Fort De France and St. Pierre on 
the island of Martinique, birthplace of Empress 
(Continued on page 7-a) 























24 plates of 
Costume Design 


$1.00 





History of Costume Design 


from Early Egyptian 
to Victorian Period 


Drawings and Notes by Eudora Sellner 





How would you like to spread out before 
you 48 costumes worn by men and women 
during the past centuries? Perhaps at this 
moment you are planning costumes for a 
pageant or school play or your advice may 
have been sought about costumes for some 
coming event. If so, these 24 plates show- 
ing 48 different costumes will prove one of 
your most valuable helpers. 
















These plates do not stop short with the 
drawings. Miss Sellner tells you interesting 
facts—that wool was the material for the 
Roman Period, silk for the period follow- 
ing the Crusade, that the Byzantine Period 
costumes were a mass of glitter and glare 
with jewelry, and the Anglo-Saxon Period 
costumes were rigidly simple. 











If these are the things you would like to 
know, as well as how the frills, collars, cut 
of sleeves, and decorations were arranged 
and, in addition, the proper color harmo- 
nies for each costume—then J//istory of 
Costume Design is just what you want. 








There is something unusual about this 
set, because seventeen large editions have 
been printed and sold. That's a pretty 
good recommendation. 







Would you like to have one of these sets? 
In costume design classes, members often 
club together and purchase 50 or 100 sets. 
There is a discount on large orders — ten 
per cent off on ten or more sets. 










FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
162 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


C] Enclosed find $1.00. Please send His- | 
tory of Costume collection of 48 illustra- 
tions, printed on 24 (7” x 10”) cards. 



















Name.......... 
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THERE 
IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 





QUALITY 


FINE ARTIST 
COLORS 
and 


Related Products 


SCHOZY ART 
PRODUCTS 


for the classroom 


Specify Weber 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artist Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
































Linen Warp and Filling 
Cotton Rug Roving 
Cotton Warp Yarns 
Text Books on Weaving 





Irish Linen 


Yarns 
IN STOCK 


Looms, Loom Supplies 
For Hand Loom Weaving 


Send .10 for Catalog 
Send .35 for Catalog & Samples 


HUGHES FAWCETT, inc. 


Hand Loom Weaving Dept, 














* Franklin St., NewYork 13, N.Y. 
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Josephine. You visit all these wonderful places on 
the comfortable cruise ship, the Stella Polaris. 
Write to us for details. Cruises run from February 
through April. 

If you’ re interested in visiting our own country 
before venturing beyond the borders, the Cook 
Travel Bureau has a tour of California and the 
Golden West that is perfect for this time of year. 
You'll visit New Orleans, Arrowhead Springs— 
ride along the Old Mission Trail that follows the 
mountains and sea—Carlsbad Caverns, San 
Diego, Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, San Francis- 
co, Mission Inn—and you travel all the way by 
the sunny Southern route. Write to us—we’ll be 
glad to have the Cook Travel Bureau forward the 
information. 

How about a trip by air? World Travels has a 
booklet titled YOUR TRIP TO PARIS that gives 
all the details of this air trip to the gay interna- 
tional capital. Learn about the clothing you 
should wear, the trip over the ocean, and other 
points about this “trip of a lifetime.’ Just write 
to us and we'll forward your request for YOUR 
TRIP TO PARIS to World Travels. 

Bureau of University Travel has announced 
resumption of foreign travel—and their letter 
tells us that although conditions are, naturally, 


_ not the best for travel at this time, there are sev- 


eral trips being planned by the bureau. This is 
handled on the subject basis—that is, you choose 
the subject such as literature, art, or architec- 
ture—and your tour is guided by such outstand- 
ing persons as Professor James Chillman, Jr., 
Rice Intsitute, Director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston, Texas—and Dr. Everett L. Getchell, 
formerly head of English Department, Boston 
University, Lecturer, Harvard-Boston University 
Extension Courses. 

Please remember when planning your vaca- 
tions that accommodations are difficult to obtain— 
so write for your next summer's reservations 
today. 

Now it’s time for me to go exploring again— 
find more news about things to do and places to 
go! Remember, send your requests for travel 
information to HAPPY HOLIDAY, 172 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

HAPPY HOLIDAY, 
Your School Arts Travel Scout 








LOU TATE LOOM 
1947 Model 240 A 


D ig d by a prof 


al for ease and speed of 
operation e 15% inch weaving with metal reed 
and heddles e automatic stop for lace and tapestry 
weaving e instructions for fully functional textiles 
in 64 page WEAVING IS FUN. 





Write for catalogue or order from the 


LITTLE LOOMHOUSE 


Lou Tate, Director 
Kenwood Hill Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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it seems like he has a college 
education when you give him 
a job on your drawing board. 


OPEEDBALL 
PENS 


are highly qualified for any 
art job. One dip distributes 
the ink between 3 reservoirs 
giving cleaner, more uniform 


strokes at any speed and many 
more strokes per dip. The hand 
tempered tips give long service. 









4 DIFFERENT 
TIP STYLES 
IN 8 SIZES 
plus the popular 











& with round tips 
and easy-to-clean 
hinged feeders. 


wrepeatr 
70 GET THE MOST OUT OF YouR Suu! 
SPEEDBALLS SEND 6¢ FOR SET OF 
SPEED-PEN-LETTERING LESSON CHARTS 


HUNT.PEN CO. 
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Finger Painting 
with Alphacolor 


Mix Alphacolor Dry Tempera with Alphacolor Finger 
Paint Mix for the most smooth-working Finger Paint 
you have ever seen. Has just the right consistency to 
capture those minutely fine fingerprint marks that 
give your work the quality of a fine etching. 


You have 24 brilliant Alphacolors to choose from. 
And say!—-you will want to use versatile Alphacolor 
for many other types of art work. Yes, you need only 
one set of Alphacolor Dry Tempera for Textile Painting, 
Water Color, Oil Color and Enamel. Simply mix the 
dry pigment with a medium suited to the work at hand 
Write today for these two helpful folders: 

“Finger Painting with Alphacolor’’ 

**How to Use Alphacolor Dry Tempra”’ 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Dept. SA-27 








Announcement 


APPLIED ART 


By Pedro deLemos 


\f 





is temporarily out of print. 
Another edition of this val 
uable art book will be print- 
ed as soon as the paper on 


order arrives. 


Watch this space 
for announcement 





Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 


















* The School Service Department of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. has just announced a 
14-page booklet describing free and inexpensive 
teaching aids. 

Designed primarily for grades 7 through 12, 
the new education materials listed in the booklet 
include charts, motion pictures and slide films 
for science classes, home economics classes and a 
host of others. Teachers are provided with this 
up-to-date material direct from the forefront of 
industrial research. The booklet, ‘Teaching 
Aids,"’ is invaluable in bridging the gap between 
textbook and students’ interest in current de- 
velopments. 

Send 3 cents to Secretary, School Arts Fam- 
ily, 172 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before March 31, 1947, for your copy of ‘Teaching 
Aids.” 


* * 7 


* A new hobby that young and old, amateur 
and professional, in fact, just about everyone 
seems to enjoy is fingerpainting. Weber Costello 
Company foresaw the popularity of this new 
hobby and published a 4-page pamphlet, ‘‘Finger 
Painting with Alphacolor.” 

So crystal clear are the instructions that any 
beginner can be assured of success when he 
tries his hand at fingerpainting. Illustrations 
show the step-by-step performance in the magic 
art; 24 of the available colors are listed. 

If your class’s interest is waning, revive their 
spirits with the tonic, fingerpainting. Send 
3 cents to Secretary, School Arts Family, 172 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
March 31, 1947. 


. 7 * 


* Of special interest to artists and designers in 
the art field is the 6-page catalog of books on 
graphic and commercial art. Compiled by 
Museum Books, this list is complete in every 
aspect. There are books on advertising— 
design, layout, lettering, typography—and many 
other subjects. One of the most impressive 
books on the list is ‘'Mcodern Art in Advertising.” 
This is not just another book on advertising art; 
it's a gallery of contemporary art—a panorama of 
an experiment in foresight and understanding. 

Send 3 cents to Secretary, School Arts Family, 
172 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
March 31, 1947, for your list of Museum Books. 


(Continued on page 20-a) 


















































Watch their drawing improve when they use 


MURALO 
ART COLORS 


Wonderful for large expression work and easel paint- 
ing, especially in kindergarten and primary grades. 14 
bright, attractive colors and white. For any paintable 
surface—paper, board, canvas, wood, burlap etc. Also 
ideal for posters, showcards and theatrical backgrounds. 
Muralo Art Colors are easy to use. Just mix the pow- 
der with water. They work freely and smoothly—spread 
evenly — dry quickly to a fine, smooth, velvety finish. 


Order from your dealer or write for information to 


MURALO CO., Inc., Dept. SA, 560 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island 1, N.Y. 
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@ Tie-dyeing 
@ Model construction 
@ Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 

@ Batik on wood and fabric 

@ Raffia basketmaking 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS 
AND DYES are guaranteed 
for ALL FABRICS including 
acetate rayon, nylon, spun 
rayon and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT is the tint and 
dye to use if you're sure the 
cloth is cotton, linen, silk 
or wool, 


——— Send for your free copy ——-, 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. G-2 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


| 
| 
Please send me a Free Copy of | 
COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE. | 

| 


POs. ok hi4 0805005656050 05 08020682 
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REFER TO THIS SECTION FOR SUPPLIES AND SERVICE 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE publishes this directory each year as a service to its readers and advertisers. 


useful. 


We hope you will find it 


In it we list Art and Craft supplies used in our schools throughout the Country—publications on subjects of interest to 


our readers—the names of schools offering instructions in various fields—and, as an added classification this year, the names of 
some travel agencies and transport companies offering their services. 


DIRECTIONS: Find the article or service you want on the classification list below. Following the name are the index numbers of firms 


handling that product or service. 


Look these numbers up in the Directory of Suppliers which starts on page 14-a. 





ApHEsSIVES (Paste, Glue, etc.)—6, 9, 14, 16, 20, 
32, 43, 46, 64, 71, 87, 96, 98, 109, 144, 146, 149, 
154, 224, 231, 233, 248, 249, 261, 271, 286, 289, 
294, 303, 305, 307 

AIRBRUSH EquipMENT—8, 46, 80, 98, 109, 123, 
142, 149, 185, 215, 249, 256, 264, 301, 303 

Art Booxs—6, 17, 27, 32, 34, 43, 47, 57, 80, 85, 
96, 107, 109, 118, 131, 139, 142, 152, 153, 158, 
166, 171, 177, 183, 185, 191, 207, 215, 230, 237, 
249, 256, 261, 264, 271, 276, 289, 299, 303, 304, 
305, 309, 310, 

Artists’ MatTertats—4, 6, 8, 9, 14, 17, 26, 27, 
32, 34, 41, 43, 44, 46, 53, 57, 64, 71, 85, 92, 96, 
98, 100, 105, 109, 113, 115, 120, 123, 130, 134, 
135, 142, 146, 147, 149, 153, 166, 185, 199, 207, 
209, 215, 237, 248, 249, 254, 256, 261, 264, 271, 
289, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 307, 309, 310 

Art Metars—9, 52, 70, 89, 111, 135, 149, 185, 
211, 289, 294, 305 

BasKETRY SuppLies—14, 34, 92, 135, 149, 155, 
209, 225, 237, 289, 304 

Batik SupPLies—28, 113, 135, 146, 149, 185, 289 

Beaps—9, 27, 43, 49, 52, 60, 64, 69, 70, 92, 96, 
111, 119, 135, 149, 155, 166, 185, 211, 237, 289, 
297, 304 

BookBINDING SUPPLIES AND EquipMENT—16, 27, 
34, 135, 144, 149, 155, 185, 186, 237, 238, 289, 
307 

BRAIDING AND KNotTTING SupPpLiEs—9, 27, 48, 
64, 70, 92, 96, 111, 149, 155, 166, 234, 289, 297, 
304, 305 

Brusues, Artists’—8, 9, 14, 17, 27, 29, 32, 34, 
43, 46, 64, 71, 74, 80, 81, 85, 92, 96, 98, 109, 
123, 131, 134, 135, 142, 146, 147, 149, 155, 166, 
199, 231, 248, 249, 256, 261, 264, 271, 289, 294, 
301, 303, 307, 309, 310 

Ca.ipeRs—8, 98, 104, 185, 193, 207 

Cameras—35, 50, 54, 86, 95, 98, 122, 149, 176, 
295, 307 

Canvas—9Y, 17, 32, 46, 52, 80, 85, 98, 109, 123, 
142, 199, 248, 249, 261, 264, 271, 301, 307, 309, 
310 

Carns, GREETING, To BE Paintrep—64, 135, 207 

Carvinc Materiat—4, 6, 17, 32, 34, 43, 62, 64, 
92, 96, 104, 146, 149, 185, 207, 209, 232, 248, 
256, 261, 289, 293, 294, 303, 305, 307 

Casts, PLaster—48, 49, 57, 80, 92, 104, 131, 
149, 185, 232, 256, 261, 294, 304 

CELLULoID—?27, 46, 48, 70, 71, 98, 109, 111, 142, 
149, 185, 205, 211, 249, 261, 289, 305 

Creramics—4, 9, 14, 27, 49, 57, 62, 66, 91, 92, 96, 
104, 111, 123, 131, 135, 149, 155, 161, 166, 223, 
266, 289, 294, 303, 304, 307, 284 

CuaLk—4, 6, 14, 17, 27, 34, 41, 43, 80, 92, 98, 
109, 113, 123, 135, 142, 149, 155, 178, 207, 248, 
249, 256, 261, 264, 302, 304 

CuarcoaLt—6, 9, 17, 27, 32, 34, 46, 80, 85, 98, 
109, 113, 123, 134, 135, 142, 146, 149, 155, 237, 
248, 249, 261, 264, 271, 301, 302, 307, 309 

Cotor Cuarts ano Guipes—43, 98, 109, 145, 
149, 167, 209, 237, 249 

Cork Crartr—9, 45, 48, 49, 64, 69, 70, 96, 111, 
135, 149, 166, 209, 237, 261, 289, 303, 304, 305 

Crayons, Cotorep—4, 6, 9, 10, 14, 17, 27, 32, 
34, 41, 43, 48, 49, 60, 64, 80, 88, 92, 98, 109, 
119, 123, 124, 135, 142, 146, 149, 155, 178, 185, 
ee ee ee rs 

09 

Crepe Paper—34, 83, 149, 155, 185, 264 

Do.tis, Costume—119, 149, 198, 207 

Drawinc Boarps anv Bristots—9, 14, 17, 34, 
43, 71, 85, 96, 98, 100, 109, 123, 134, 142, 146, 
149, 185, 199, 203, 215, 248, 249, 254, 261, 264, 
301, 307, 309 


10-a 


Drawinc Booxs—9, 32, 34, 43, 46, 80, 85, 92, 
96, 109, 123, 142, 144, 152, 153, 158, 166, 183, 
207, 215, 230, 237, 249, 256, 261, 264, 271, 294, 
309 

Drawinc INstTRUMENTS—17, 32, 34, 46, 51, 100, 
105, 109, 135, 142, 149, 166, 199, 248, 249, 261, 
264, 271, 274, 298, 301, 309 

Dry Cotors—4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 14, 17, 27, 34, 43, 46, 
52, 85, 92, 98, 113, 123, 135, 146, 149, 155, 185, 
201, 207, 209, 215, 231, 248, 256, 261, 264, 289, 
301, 302, 307, 309 

Dupticators—34, 135, 149, 258, 265 

Dyes—9, 27, 28, 42, 43, 45, 48, 52, 53, 80, 92, 
113, 123, 135, 149, 155, 185, 209, 219, 233, 251, 
256, 261, 264, 289, 305 

EasE.s, Boarps AND TaBLEes—8, 9, 27, 32, 34, 

43, 46, 60, 80, 85, 98, 109, 134, 135, 142, 146, 
149, 155, 199, 202, 215, 237, 248, 249, 261, 264, 
271, 301, 303, 309, 310 

ENAMELING EQquipMENT—I17, 85, 89, 189, 215, 
294 

ERASERS AND CLEANERS—6, 8, 10, 14, 17, 34, 43, 
62, 80, 85, 88, 93, 98, 101, 105, 106, 109, 123, 
124, 135, 142, 146, 149, 178, 187, 199, 237, 246, 
248, 249, 255, 261, 264, 301, 304, 307, 309 

Etrcuinc Toots anp SuppLties—34, 49, 80, 89, 
123, 135, 185, 189, 207, 212, 248, 256, 261, 289, 
301, 305, 307 

Etcuinc, Giass—9, 46, 48, 62, 64, 96, 111, 149, 
185, 289, 305, 307 

FELTCRAFT SupPLIES—9, 14, 48, 49, 64, 92, 96, 
112, 119, 166, 180, 185, 237, 289, 304, 305 

Firms, Art, Crart, Picrure—34, 72, 86, 135, 
138, 149, 221, 228, 267 

Firms, EpucATIONAL AND ENTERTAINMENT—22, 
34, 72, 86, 99, 114, 135, 138, 149, 160, 202, 228, 
267, 277, 289, 307 

Fincer Paints—4, 9, 14, 17, 27, 34, 41, 43, 46, 
48, 49, 70, 80. 92, 96, 98, 109, 123, 135, 142, 
149, 155, 166, 185, 237, 248, 249, 256, 261, 264, 
271, 289, 301, 302, 303, 305, 307 

FLEXIBLE SHAFT Too_ts—62, 70, 89, 92, 117, 125, 
211, 289 

FurNiItTuRE, Art AND Drawinc Room—1l5, 45, 
98, 100, 109, 149, 202, 261, 301, 307 

Frames, ArT AND Exuisit—17, 46, 98, 100, 130, 
143, 151, 185, 207, 244, 261, 307 

Hanp Books on Cotor—17, 34, 85, 98, 109, 116, 
123, 210, 231, 237, 249, 264, 309 

Hanpv Moror Too.ts— 9,48, 49, 62, 70, 89, 92, 
96, 135, 166, 207, 289, 304, 305, 307 


HANDICRAFT Booxs—4, 6, 9, 14, 19, 27, 34, 47, . 


48, 49, 64, 67, 68, 70, 73, 77, 78, 80, 89, 92, 96, 
102. 110, 111, 112, 116,.123, 131, 132, 133, 135, 
139, 149, 152, 155, 158, 166, 171, 173, 179, 180, 
183, 185, 186, 189, 200, 207, 212, 221, 222, 230, 
237, 256, 266, 289, 294, 297, 303, 304, 305, 307, 
311 

Home Economics—64, 116, 149 

Inp1an Costumes, Curios AND Crarts—27, 48, 
96, 149, 196, 297 

Inxs, DrRawi1nGc anpD CoLorED—6, 9, 14, 16, 17, 
25, 26, 34, 43, 46, 48, 70, 71, 74, 85, 87, 92, 98, 
109, 111, 113, 115, 123, 134, 135, 142, 144, 149, 
153, 166, 185, 187, 199, 207, 237, 248, 249, 256, 
260, 261, 264, 271, 289, 301, 303, 304, 307, 309 

Inxs, Poster—9, 17, 25, 27, 32, 34, 41, 43, 64, 
70, 74, 80, 85, 92, 98, 109, 115, 123, 134, 135, 
142, 149, 166, 185, 237, 248, 249, 256, 260, 261, 
264, 271, 301, 303, 304, 307 

Inxs, Printinc—25, 32, 43, 64, 70, 92, 109, 123, 
135, 149, 155, 166, 185, 237, 248, 261, 301, 307, 

InTERIOR DeEcoratinc—l17, 149, 264, 307 

Jewe.ers’ Toots AND SuppLies—9, 40, 48, 62, 
64, 89, 96, 111, 123, 125, 146, 149, 165, 166, 189, 
211, 289, 294, 304, 307 





Jewe.ry, CLass 
Jewe.ry, Crart Books anp DeEsiGn 


161, 188, 192, 221, 289 
9, 14, 48 
49, 77, 92, 96, 123, 131, 136, 166, 189, 230 
266, 289, 294, 304, 305 
Kitns—4, 9, 34, 57, 66, 84, 91, ‘ 
131, 137, 149, 155, 223, 227, 237, 252, 266, 294 
303, 304, 307 
Knives—9, 17, 18, 34, 48, 64, 67, 70, 85, 92, 98 
109, 111, 134, 135, 142, 146, 149, 166, 185, 207 
215, 237, 248, 256, 261, 264, 268, 289, 294, 303 
304, 305, 307, 311 
ACQUER—17, 52, 53, 89, 180, 189, 
264, 271, 289, 294, 304 
LEATHERCRAFT Proyects—%, 14, 
64, 90, 96, 102, 123, 126, 127, 
166, 170, 175, 180, 181, 185, 2 
305 
LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS AND SupPLIES—9, 23, 27 
34, 49, 55, 62, 67, 70, 89, 90, 92, 96, 102, 111, 
115, 121, 126, 135, 140, 146, 149, 155, 166, 170, 
174, 175, 180, 181, 185, 211, 212, 248, 278, 28s. 
289, 303, 305, 311 
LETTERING GuipEs—17, 34, 43, 46, 64, 80, 92 
98, 109, 116, 123, 146, 149, 166, 200, 207, 237, 
248, 249, 256, 264, 271, 298, 301, 303, 307, 309 
LinoLeum Btocks, Toots AND SupPLies—9, I] 
17, 27, 32, 34, 43, 46, 48, 49, 62, 64, 80, 89, 92, 
96, 98, 109, 111, 116, 135, 146, 149, 153, 155, 
166, 185, 207, 209, 237, 247, 248, 249, 256, 261, 
289, 301, 303, 304, 305, 307, 311 
Liguip RuBBER FOR Mo.tps—9, 48, 70, 80, 92, 
104, 109, 123, 149, 166, 185, 247, 259, 271, 289, 
294, 298, 304 
Looms—9, 14, 27, 34, 48, 49, 64, 70, 73, 96, 110, 
A355, $49. 155,177, 179, 200, 237, 289, 297, 303, 
307 
Maps ANnp Cuarts—17, 34, 43, 68, 94, 99, 116, 
123, 149, 160, 186, 203, 210, 237, 269, 300, 302 
MARIONETTES AND Puppets—48, 62, 141, 289, 
303, 307 
Mat anv Mount Boarps—9, 17, 32, 34, 46, 80, 
98, 109, 135, 146, 166, 180, 207, 209, 237, 249, 
256, 261, 264, 311 
MeTALcRAFT Booxs—, 14, 47, 48, 49, 64, 89, 92, 
96, 112, 116, 123, 135, 166, 180, 183, 185, 189, 
230, 289, 294, 304, 305 
MeETALCRAFT TooLs AND SuppLies—9, 14, 45, 
48, 49, 53, 62, 64, 70, 89, 96, 111, 115, 125, 128, 
135, 146, 149, 166, 180, 185, 189, 190, 211, 237, 
289, 294, 304, 305, 307 
MetAL, SHEET—Y, 49, 89, 135, 136, 180, 185, 189, 
190, 211, 289 
MicroMeETERS—89, 211 
MopeELING Ciay, Too_ts aNp SuppLies—4, 6, 9, 
17, 26, 27, 32, 34, 41, 43, 46, 48, 49, 57, 64, 66, 
70, 71, 80, 84, 85, 91, 92, 96, 98, 104, 109, 111, 
120, 131, 134, 135, 146, 149, 155, 166, 182, 185, 
194, 199, 207, 223, 237, 248, 249, 256, 261, 266, 
289, 294, 301, 303, 304, 305, 307 
Mo .pinc Powper—32, 38, 49, 70, 92, 104, 123 
149, 166, 182, 187, 237, 259, 266, 289, 294 
Mo .ps—38, 49, 57, 64, 70, 104, 123, 131, 149, 
182, 194, 211, 259, 266, 289, 293, 294, 304 
MoutaceE MateriaALts—104, 111, 293, 298, 305 
Motion Picture EquirpmMent—35, 86, 95, 14%; 
160, 307 
MuRAL AND WALL Paints—43, 80, 85, 98, 113, 
115, 134, 135, 142, 149, 185, 237, 249, 264, 30/ 
O1t Cotors anp Crayon AND Paints—6, 14, 17, 
32, 46, 49, 64, 71, 80, 85, 96, 98, 109, 111, 115, 
123, 134, 135, 142, 146, 149, 155, 185, 199, 209, 
237, 248, 249, 256, 261, 264, 279, 301, 307, 309, 
310 
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(Continued on page 12-a) 
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“BEGINNER’S LUCK” — No. 81 X-acto Model- 
builder’s Basic Kit. No. 2 X-acto Knife, 5 
assorted regular blades, 2 three-inch blades, 
block planer, sander, in handy cardboard box. $3 








X-ACTO MAT CUTTER = Designed like a T- 
square, with non-slip ridging. Visible scale 
helps prevent over-cutting. Complete with No. 
6 all-metal X-acto Mat Knife . . . $7.50 


MQ OTO wanvicrart knives & toors 


Scalpel-sharp, designed for 
safety and sure control, with 
just the correct blade and tool 
for every special purpose: 


Art and Drawing Techniques 

Craft Work, leather, plastic, 
paper, wood 

Model Building, planes, 
houses, stages, etc. 

Woodworking, all branches 

Industrial Arts 


Other X-acto Knives, Tools 
and Chests, singly and in sets, 


25¢ to $45. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., 
Inc., 440 Fourth ‘Ave., N. Y. 16 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, 
Ltd., Hermant Bldg., Toronto 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SAMPLE OFFER: Write on 
your school letterhead for cata- 
log, sample offer and free copies 
of helpful project booklets. 


“THE 3 MUSKETEERS” — No. 83 x-acto De 
Luxe All-Metal Knife Chest. 3 duraluminum 
knives, with 23 assorted blades, in a good- 
looking wooden chest. Complete .. . $5 


No. 77 X-ACTO WOODCARVING SET— six 
different chisel and gouge blades, 4 assorted 
regular blades, 2 three-inch blades, with special 
handle that takes all blades . . . . . $3 
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“AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL” 
CRAYON ART 


CONTEST 


$6,000 in Prizes! 





TEACHERS! 





Here is an opportunity to give your students the stimulating benefits 
of entering their best art work in a_ national 
encourage their budding artistic talents and to gratify their urge 


towards recognition. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT UNNECESSARY 


The only materials needed to enter the contest are whatever crayons 
the student has at hand, and paper of any suitable type not exceeding 


19 inches by 22 inches in size. 


SIMPLE! EASY! HERE’S ALL YOU NEED DO 


Every effort has been made to simplify entering your students in the 
contest. Simply fill out and mail your request for the number of 
entry blanks you need. Attach an entry blank, properly filled out, to 
each contestant’s entry. Mail the entries separately, or in a group, 
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to Contest Editor, Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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“America the Beautiful” Contest. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Ww: 


? Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York « 811 So. Wabash, Chicago City State 
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PAPER, 



































PENCILS, 





Artists’ Boarp, SKETCHING AND Draw-_ | 
InG—9, 14, 17, 27, 32, 34, 36, 43, 46, 71, 80, 85, | 
96, 109, 123, 134, 135, 142, 146, 185, 199, 203, 
248, 249, 254, 261, 264, 270, 271, 274, 275, 301, 


307, 309 

PareR, CONSTRUCTION AND PosTER—9, 27, 34, 
36, 43, 46, 49, 92, 98, 109, 142, 146, 149, 155, | 
185, 199, 209, 248, 249, 261, 264, 271, 274, 307, | 
309 | 

PasteELs—6, 8, 9, 46, 85, 92, 98, 106, 109, 123, 
134, 135, 142, 146, 149, 155, 166, 207, 237, 248, 
249, 261, 264, 279, 301, 302, 307 


CoLoreD AND Drawinc—6, 8, 9, 10, 
17, 27, 32, 46, 49, 64, 80, 85, 88, 93, 98, 105, 
106, 109, 123, 124, 142, 146, 149, 155, 166, 178, 


185, 199, 207, 237, 246, 248, 249, 261, 264, 271, 


301, 304, 307, 309 | 

Pens, LETTERING AND Drawinc—Y, 17, 32, 34, 
46, 74, 80, 85, 92, 98, 103, 109, 115, 123, 134, 
135, 142, 146, 149, 153, 166, 185, 199, 207, 237, | 
248, 249, 256, 261, 264, 271, 298, 301, 303, 304, | 
307, 309 

PicTURES AND Prints—22, 32, 34, £25, 130, 
149, 151, 156, 172, 191, 202, 214, nt. 226, 241, 
244, 249, 261, 269, 303, 307, 316 

PLastTics—9, 14, 42, 45, 46, 48, 49, 56, 59, 63, 64, 
70, 75, 76, 92, 96, 104, 111, 120, 123, 135, 142, 
149, 159, 164, 166, 180, 230, 233, 234, 237, 247, 
289, 294, 296, 304, 305, 306, 307 

Piastics, Proyect Booxs—9, 49, 59, 92, 116, 


158, 159, 168, 180, 183, 186, 247, 289, 294, 305 | 
PiasteR MopeE ts ror Drawinc—57,104,232 

Poster Cotors—4, 6, 9, 17, 26, 32, 34, 41, 43 
48, 49, 70, 71, 80, 85, 92, 98, 109, 111, 115, 123, 
134, 135, 142, 146, 149, 155, 185, 207, 237, 248. 


| 
249, 256, 261, 264, 271, 279, 289, 301, 304, 307, | 
309 
Porrery Booxs—4, 9, 47, 48, 49, 57, 77, 80,91, | 
92,96, 116, 123, 131, 135, 166, 183, 185, 221, 
223, 230, 237, 266, 284, 289, 294, 304, 305 
— RY WHEELS, EQuIPMENT AND SuUPPLIES— 
-, 57, 66, 84, 91, 96, 104, 131, 135, 149, 185, 
33 266, 289, 294, 303, 307 
Presses, Bitocxk Printinc—9, 14, 17, 43, 80, 
92, 96, 111, 123, 135, 149, 247, 301, 307 
Presses, Proor ano Etcuinc—l6, 17, 247, | 
289, 301, 307 | 
Print SHop EQurpMENT AND SuppLies—16, 307 


Proyectors, STILL AND Motion PictTureE SLIDE 
Firm—31, 34, 35, 39, 50, 86, 95, 123, 149, 169, 
185, 207, 236, 241, 242, 247, 267, 295, 307 





2 
129, 


34, 47, 68, 
133, 492; 451, 


PuBLisHERS, Booxs—19, 21, 
77, 79, 94, 99, 107, 111, 116, 


152, 158, 183, 186, 191, 195, 198, 204, 208, 214, 
216, 218, 222. 230, 243, 245, 253, 262, 264, 285, 
291, 292. 308 

PuBLISHERS, MaGazinEs—27, 43, 47, 77, 94, 
163, 198, 204, 214, 235, aes, 299 

Pyrocrapuy—Y, 70, 80, 92, 149, 185, 237, 281, 
289, 304, 305 

ScHOOLS: 
Art—24, 61, 115, 146, 157, 197, 202, 206, 239, 

250 

CraFrt—63, 119, 157, 221, 229, 290 
DesiGn—108, 206, 239 
FasHron—108, 197, 206, 283 

Scissors AND SHEARS—1, 14, 34, 43, 98, 119, 123, 
135, 142, 146, 149, 185, 237, 249, 256, 261, 289, 
307 

ScRATCHBOARD—46, 80, 98, ‘+ ‘~ 146, 207, 
249, 254, 256, 257, 264 274, , 301, 303, 307 

ScREENS, PROJECTION 31, 34. 3 35, 86, 135, 149, 
236, 267 

ScuLpTurE MatTerRIaAL—l4, 17, 26, 34, 57, 85, 104, 
109, 123, 135, 146. 185, 237, 256, 289, 294, 307 

SHELLCRAFT, PROJECTS AND SUPPLIES—9, 48, 49, 
64, 80, 126, 166, 211, 263, 289, 304 

SHowcaRp CoLors—4, 6, 9, 14, 26, 27, 32, 34, 
41, 43, 48, 64, 70, 71, 80, 85, 87, 92, 98, 109 
113, 115, 134, 135, 142, 146, 149, 155, 185, 201, 
215, 237, 248. 249, 261, 264, 271, 289, 301, 304 

Sttk SCREEN SUPPLIES AND EQuIPMENT—5, 6, 9, 
14, 16, 17, 49, 71, 85, 96, 98, 109, 123, 135, 142, 
146, 149, 185,205, 249, 264, 289, 294, 303, 307 

Stipes, CoLorEp—22, 34, 86, 149, 151, 160, 236, 
241, 244, 267, 307 

Soap ScuLpTuRE— 14, 123, 149, 185, 256, 289 

SPATTER Crart SuppLies—9, 34, 49, 92, 96, 135, 
149, 221, 237, 249, 304, 305 

STATUARY, DEcoRATIVE—34, 45, 49, 232 

STEEL Rutes—8, 17, 32, 109, 149, 199, 249, 307 

STeNcIL KNIVES AND SupPLies—Y, 17, 32, 34, 48, 
49, 64, 80, 85, 92, 96, 98, 109, 111, 119, 131, 
135, 142, 146, 149, 155, 166, 185, 205, 207, 215, 
237, 249, 256, 258, 261, 264, 289, 303, 304, 30 
311 

STEREOPTICONS AND S.iipes—3l, 34, 86, 123, 
135, 149, 202 

TAXIDERMIST SupPLIES—148, 311 

TEMPERA CoLtors—4, 5, 6, 9, 17, 26, 32, 34, 41, 


109, 
209, 
304, 


Rt, 
215, 
305, 


49, 64, 71, 80, 85, 
142, 146, 149, 
261, 264, 289, 


43, 46, 48, 
323, 134, 135. 
237, 248, 249, 
307 


92, 98, 
V\7 
207, 
303, 


133; 


301, 








| Textrsooxs on Cotor—32, 46, 80, 85, 98, 11¢ ' 
135, 149, 200, 207, 230, 237, 256, 264, 299, 305 
307, 309 
TEXTILE CoLor Guipes—6, 17, 34, 46, 80, 92, 98 
116, 123, 149, 237, 249, 256, 307 
TEXTILE Paints—4, 6, 14, 17, 25, 27, 32, 34, 4¢ 
48, 49, 85, 92, 98, 109, 115, 119, 123, 135, 142 
146, 149, 155, 185, 207, 237, 248, 249, 261, 264 
289, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 307 
Toots, Crart—9, 17, 18, 34, 48, 49, 64, 82, 89 
92, 96, 123, 135, 146, 180, 189, 207, 212, 237 
256, 266, 282, 289, 304, 305, 311 
Too.s, HAND 18, 34, 49, 89, 92, 96, 180, 18 
193, 194, 211, 312, 237, 268, 273, 288, 289, 294 
305, 311 
Toots, PoweEr—49, 82, 89, 92, 193, 211, 273, 28 
289, 294 
Tours—184, 210 
Tracinc ParpeEr—9, 17, 32, 46, 71, 85, 98, 109. 
134, 135, 142, 146, 149, 155, 166, 199, 237, 248. 
249, 261, 264, 274. 289. 301, 307, 309 
TravEL_—3, 7, 13, 30, 133, 210, 272, 287 
VARNISHES, ArTISTS’—17, 26, 32, 45, 46, 52, X80. 
85, 98, 109, 115, 123, >, 142, 146, 166, 231, 
237, 248, 249, 261, 264, 279, 301, 307, 309 
WaTER CoLors—4, 6, 8, 9. in 14. 27, 32, %' $1, 
43, 46, 49, 52, 71, 80, 92, 96, 98, 109. 119. 123. 
134, 135, 142, 146, 149, 155, 166, 199, 201, 0% 
oo aee Soo tee ead 256 , 261, 264, 27 
279, 289, 301, 303, 304, 307, 309, 310 
WaTER CoLor Crayons—l, 17, 32, 34, 46, 
49, 80, 85, 92, 106, 109, 119, "123. 134, 135, 142, 
146, 149, 166, 185, 209, 237, 248, 249 261, 264 
289, 301, 307 
Weavinc Booxs—4, 14, 27, 47, 48, 49, 73, 77, 92 
96, 110, 116, 177, 179, 180, 183, 186, 221, 225 
230, 289 
WEAVING SupPLIES AND EqurpMENT—Y, 14, 27 
34, 48, 49, 64, 73, 96, 110, 135, 149, 177, 185 
200, 221, 234, 237, 238, 289, 303, 307 
Bao BLocks SZ. 46, 4%, 64, 70, SO, 146, 149, 
162, 289, 307 
Woop BuRNING AND Carvinc Too.ts—, 17, 32 
46, 48, 49, 62, 64, 70, 92, 96, 109, 111, 123, 134, 
135,-149, 166, 194, 237, 256, 281, 289, 304, 305 
311 od 
WoopcarRvInG Booxs—9, 46, 47, 48, 49, 89, 92, 
96, 116, 123, 133, 183, 207, 237, 289, 304, 305, ; 
311 
Woopven ArticLtes TO Drecorate—45, 48, 49, 
52, 92, 135, 149, 209, 280, 281, 289, 304, 305 
Yarns—14, 27, 34, 37, 70, 73, 110, 135, 149, 1 
166, 177, 221, 234, 237, 238, 289, 303, 307 














GOOD NEWS! 
A ‘Triple 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
NEWS NOTES 


You’ll find the familiar gray circle on 
the inside front cover of School Arts — 
your symbol of exciting reviews of 
material that you can obtain to enliven 
instructions. Pictorial maps, port- 
folios, brochures, booklets, posters — 
you’ll find them all described for you 
on this page. They’re all easily obtain- 
able and inexpensive. Watch the in- 
side cover for clear word pictures of 
reference items — then send your 
requests. We’ll handle the details. 


WATCH FOR THESE FEATURES 
SCHOOL ARTS 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 


This is the newcomer to our family 
of ‘“‘special services,’’ a column dedi- 
cated to bringing you the latest news 
about places to go and things to do. 
Just name the spot — and we’ll do the 
“detective work,’’ whether you travel 
by auto, plane, train, or ship. Read 
the latest travel tips from leading 
travel agencies. Your scout has his 
“ear to the ground” for happy vaca- 
tion news. Look for the flying suit- 
case—it means HAPPY HOLIDAY 
News ! 





IN EVERY 


Treat’ for School Arts Readers 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE’S 
TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


Do you want to hear about the latest 
equipment and materials to make your 
teaching easier and at the same time 
more enjoyable for yourself and your 
pupils? Then watch THE FAMILY 
CIRCLE’S TEACHERS EX- 
CHANGE. You’ll find news of travel- 
ing exhibitions, films, booklets, art 
equipment, contest announcements, as 
well as news about the activities of 
leading art educators. Keep “‘up to 
the minute” by reading THE FAMI- 
LY CIRCLE’S TEACHERS 
EXCHANGE. 


ISSUE OF YOUR 





MAGAZINE 
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APPLIED ART 


WITH 


POTTERY 
IS POINTED AND PRACTICAL 


For first-hand experience with art applications in three dimen- 
sions, Townline Pottery is an ideal medium. It's easy to work... 
requires no firing or other special treatment . . . offers a broad scope 


for the student's ingenuity. Townline Pottery is practical . . . versa- 





tile... tested in the classroom. Plan to include Townline in your 


SPECIAL TOWNLINE 


INTRODUCTORY KITS teaching program this year. 
Each kit contains all the materials neces- 
sary to complete several pottery projects. TOWNLINE a it easy! 


2737 makes a tea tile, cigarette box and plate. 
Complete, $3.00 







~ 
2738, enough to make cigarette box and a pair [ ING 26-28 OLIVER ST. 


of book ends. Complete, $3.25 wera "¢ BOSTON 10, MASS. 























Fun with Felt Kits keep your craft budget low without sacrifice of beauty or practicability 


COQD90OP=Q99000000 K3189 STUFFED FELT DOLLS 


Every little girl will love these soft, colorful felt dolls and their big sisters will de- 
light in making them. 
















K3189 contains all the ready-cut parts, trimming, stuffing and embroidery floss to 
make two each of all the dolls illustrated below. The simple, illustrated instructions 
that are included make it easy to assemble and sew these dolls. 


K3189 Kit to make 12 dolls Price - - - - - - - - coc cece o » CB 
K 189 Same as above, but will make 25 dolls Price - - - - - = = = 12.00 


To give the newest touch to articles made of any textile, use brass nailheads. Our 
K4200 Nailhead Kit contains 50 nailheads and tools for attaching. Price - $1.25 


K4203 Nailhead Kit contains 75 nailheads. Price - - - - - 95 


Send for free, illustrated catalog 


FUN WITH FELT - CORP., 118 East 28 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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. Bersted’s Hobby Craft, Inc. 


Names appearing in Bold Face Type are advertisers in this issue. 


Acme Shear Co., The Bridgeport, Conn. 


Alabastine Paint Products 


835 Chicago Drive, S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


American Airlines, Inc. 100 East 42nd St., 
American Art Clay Co. 4717 West 16th St., 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 


5601 First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

Sandusky, O. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cleveland 2, O. 


American Crayon Company, The... . 
American Express Company . 65 Broadway, 
American Greeting Publishers 1300 West 78th St., 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 

45 So. Harrison St., E. Orange, N. J. 


. Hoboken, N. J. 
66 East ‘Randolph St., Chicago 1, Iil. 


American Lead Pencil! Co. 
American Photo Supply Co. 


American Photocopy Equip. Co., 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, 11. 
604 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
83 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 


American President Lines 
American Reedcraft Corp. . 
American Seating Co. Ninth and Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
American Type Founders 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, i a a 
Amsterdam Paint Supply Co., 909 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N.Y. 
AP Parts Corporation 1801 Spielbush Ave., Toledo, O. 
Appleton-Century Co., D. . 35 West 32nd St., 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 110 Fast 42nd St., 
Art Digest, The 116 East 59th St., 
Art Education, Inc. . 6 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Art in Leather 411 Joseph Ave., Rochester 5, N. Y. 
Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Artco Printing Ink Corp. 1715 West Canal St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Artone Color Corp. 
Arts Cooperative Service, Inc., The 
519 West 121st St., 
428-448 West 37th St., 
83 Grand St., 
1528 Walnut St., 
635 St. Paul St., 


Bachmeier & Co.., Inc. 
Baker Brush Co., Inc. 
Bartlett Tours Co. ... 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Beacon Paint & Varnish Co. 


25 Beacon St., 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, III 


Beacon Press, The . . 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bell & Howell Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. . 128 S. Sangamon St., 
10 East 40th St., 
99 Bickford St., Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 
ee ee Monmouth, II. 
243 Est 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
461 Washington St., Burlington, Wis. 
41 East 42nd St., 


Bernat & Sons Company, 


Beseler Company, Charles 
B. & I. Mfg. Co. . 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. 
Bradley-Co., Milton 
Braquette, Inc. 


22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
a ae Springfield, Mass. 
3928 45th St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Braxton Art Co. . . . 353 East 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
Brown & Bro., Inc., Arthur 67 West 44th St., 
Bruce Publishing Company, The 
540 North Milwaukee St., 
Buffalo Hobby Haven 610 Fillmore Ave., 
Burgess Battery Co., Handicraft Div. 


180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
321 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
. Hartford, Conn. 
, Long Beach, Calif. 
Box No. 331, Inglewood, Calif. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Box No. 211, Kenilworth, III. 

Woodbury, Conn. 


Burke & James, Inc. . 
C. Thru Ruler Company mere 
California Art Craft Co. 906 Raymond Ave. 
California Metal Lacquer Co. 
Camera Coop. of America 
Cardinal Leather Co., Inc. 
Carmen-Bronson Co. . 
Carson, O. B. . 

Castolite Company, The. . 
Chatfield-Clarke Company, The 


884 West Adams St., 
177 William St., 
165 East Third St., 


. Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
18 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. III. 


Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing Co. 


1101 West Monroe St., Chicago 7, II. 
. Chroma Craft Vocational Service, Inc. 


. Cleveland Crafts 
65. 


345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 


Colonial Art Company, The 
1336-1338 N. W. First St., Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 
Conestoga Pottery Co. Wayne, Pa. 
Connolly, J. J. New York Se FS 
Cornell Maritime Press 
Craft Guild 
Craft Service . 
Graftint Mfg. Co., “The 
Craftsmen’s Guild 


"181 William St., 


2666 North Halsted St., 
337 University Ave., 


14-a 


New York 1, N. Y. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


17 West 3rd St., New York 12, N. Y. 


New York 27, N. Y. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Pniladelphia 2, Pa. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


371 Amsterdam Ave., New York 24, N. Y. 
‘ Boston 8, Mass. 


7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 4§, II!. 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


New York i, N.Y. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Buffalo 12, N. Y. 


241 West 23rd St., New York 11, SF 
Chicago 14, II. 
Rochester 7, N. Y. 


210 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, O. 
5916 Romaine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Creative Crafts. 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. ‘Co. 


Guernsey, | 
New York 11, N. 
Irvington 11, N. J. 
, New York 1, mY: 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
Box No. 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


133 W. 23rd St., 

396 Coit St., 
Danmar Plastics Co. . 220 Fifth Ave.. 
Davis Press, Inc., The 
Davison, Marguerite P. 
Day Company, The John 
Delsemme’s Artists’ Mat. Co. 67 Fifth Ave., 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 119 Bleecker St., 
Delta Mfg. Division (Rockwell Mfg. Co.) 

600 East Vienna Ave., 

Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Denver Fire Clay Co., The 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
DeVry Corporation 111 Armitage Ave., 
Diamond Ink & Adhesive Co., 216 So. Second St., 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jose ph . 
Dixon, Inc., William 32-34 East Kinney St., 
Dorothy’s Leathercraft Shop 31 East Fourth St., 
Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 


2 West 45th St., New York, N. \ 


2301 Blake S 
787 First Ave., 


, Denver, Colo 


2143 National Rd., Elm Grove, Wheeling 1, W. Va. 
703 East 13 St., New York 9, N. Y. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
, Rochester 4, N. ¥. 


Eagle Pencil Company 

East and West Assoc., The 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Eleraft .. Pe 5: 

Electric Hotpack Co., ‘Inc., The 

1229 Cottman St., 
126 Sixth St., 


40 East 49th St., 
343 State St 
Denver 2, Colo 


Elliott Company, B. K. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Engineering Mfg. Co. 
Eraser Company, Inc., The . 

Ester Leather Company 145 St. Paul St., 
Esterbrook Pen Company . 76 Cooper St., 
Ettl Studios, Inc. 213 West 58th St., 
Faber, Inc., A. W. . 
Faber Pencil Co., Eberhard 37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Fairbairn Publishers The Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Fashion Academy 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., 
Fawcett, Inc., 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 
Felt Crafters, The : 
Fezandie & Sperrle, Inc. ; 205 Fulton St., 
Film Classic Exchange 
Floquil Products, Inc. 
Follett Co., Wilcox E. 
Foredom Electric Co. 


319 North Commerce St., 


26-28 Oliver St., 


1993 Broadway, 
1255 South Wabash Ave., 
a: 27 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Foster Art Service, Inc. Box No. 456, Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Fun With Felt Corp. 118 East 28th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
pba we Handicraft Studios 1375 Lincoln St., Denver 3, Colo. 

Gebhardt Company, A.L., 416 North Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Geller, I. 147 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
General Airbrush Mfg. vo Ae. 
110 West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y 
General Pencil Company ._. 67 Fleet St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Gesswein & Co., Inc., Paul H. 35 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y 
Gold Leathercraft . 632 Desvlaines Ave., Forest Park, IIl. 
Golka Co., Robe rt J. . 400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
Gorham Co., The Providence R. I. 
Greenberg, Publisher New York 22, N. Y 
Greenwald, Inc., J. 681 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Griffith Pottery House, Jane, 23 Maplewood Av., Philadelphia 44, Pa 
Griswold, Lester Out West Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 1107 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Grumbacher, M. . ; 470 West 34th St., New York, N. Y 
Hammett Co., J. L. Kendall Square, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Handy & Harman 82 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Harper Electric Furnace Cort oration Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Harvard Film Service 4 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Hastings House, Pub., Inc. 67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y 
Hauser & Reisfeld 33 Spruce St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Hazelle’s Marionettes 107 West 8th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Herbert Co., H. T 33 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
Heydenryk, Henri 65 West 56th St., New York, N. Y: 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
Hiler Color System . Bonita Terrace, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Hill & Canyon School of the Arts, The 
1005 Canyon Road, Santa Fe., New Mexico 
Hillman Importing & Trading Co., Inc. 
170 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y: 
989 Gates Ave. ., Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 
922 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 
(Continued on page 16-a) 


201 East 57th St. 


Hofmann, M. J. 


Hoover Bros., Inc. 
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New York 3, N Y. 
New York 12, N. Y. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Framingham, Mass. 


at York 17, N | 2 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Jersey City, * J. 
Newark 1, N. J. 

Cincinnati, O. 


B. F. 45 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 


Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
41 Dickerson St., Ne ar 4, N. J. 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 





; 812 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Inc. 425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Hughes 115-117 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
Boston 10, Mass. 
Plaistow 4, N. H. 
New York N. Y. 
. Fredonia, N. Y. 
New York 23, N. Y. 
Chicago 5. Ill. 
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ti 0. WATER COLORS 


THREE INCH TUBES 20 CENTS EACH 
TALENS © SON INC. NEWARK 5,N.J. 
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MODELING CLAY 
IS PRACTICAL 


It can be baked in an ordinary kitchen oven. 
Clay left over when period ends can be so 
cared for as to be ready for next modeling 
lesson. These features qualify Seramo for the 
ever increasing number of schools discovering 
its economic value. 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA-247 
425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 














Announcing a NEW CATALOG of 


TOOLS, SUPPLIES ond TEXTBOOKS for the 





ARTS anv CRAFT 









1, Wis Sent FREE to Teachers te 
r A complete new buying guide! 


40 pages of Leather Craft, 
Wood Carving, Clay Modeling, 
Lacing and Braiding, Wood 
Burning, Showcard Lettering, 
Finger Painting, Spatter Craft, 
Plastics, Marblite Molding, etc. 
New low prices on tools, find- 
ings, Crayons, art paper, and 
much more. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 

DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP, Dept. SA-27 Elm Greve, Wheeling, W. Va 
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Mas. | TOOLS AND MATERIALS 




















7 \-) § FoR TEACHERS and CRAFTSMEN 

g” Mass. Supplies are still limited but we are continuing to 

8, N. Y- serve teachers and craftsmen to the best of our abil- 

7_N.Y. ity. A\ll inquiries receive our immediate attention. 

y 6, Mo. Round silver wire now available —ideal for mak- 

rk, N. Y. ing Christmas or other gifts. 

ie L 4 Send for list of books and 

28. Calif. portfolios helpful to teachers 
and supervisors of industrial arts. 

y Mexico 

10, N.Y: 

a1 N.Y. = METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 

City, Mo. 10 Thomas Street Providence, R. |. 
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Sinple —— 


Practical— 


SARGENT 


WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD 





FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors every where are amazed at 
the speed and interest with which students 
respond to the Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 


Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 


The Sargent process employs Sargent 
Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 
advantages: 

© dries quickly 

© colors may be superimposed with little delay 

© more brilliant color 

© dries flat, with satin finish 

© quick screen wosh-up requires water only 

e clean, odorless 

© 37 colors available 


Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen process 
allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plan 
to make it a regular part of the curriculum. 


COLOR 
A, 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS., INC. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG., 5601 1st Ave., Bkiyn. 20, N.Y. 
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Electric Kilns 
20 W. Glenside Ave. 





CERAMIC ELECTRIC KILNS 


$9450 


Famed ROGERS Make 


For individual or group use Rogers 
offers several Kiln sizes to meet the 
varied needs of Ceramic workers. 
All models operate on AC or DC 
current—and are guaranteed. The 
complete Rogers story is interest- 
ingly told in a new colorful folder 


Write for your 
copy—today. 


ROGERS 


Glenside, Pa. 




















TEACH THESE 
NEW CREATIVE 
CRAFTS... 








ETCHALL 


Permanent etching is done in only two 
minutes. Students can cut interesting designs, 
initials and monograms from our especially 
adhesive backed aluminum stenciling foil and 
etch their own designs on mirrors, vases or 
anything made of glass. The easy, safe way 
to do glass etching. Tubes available at $ .35 
and $ .75 each. Stencil foil $ .50 package of 
5 sheets 6” x 6”. 20 page instruction and 
idea book $ .35. 

















FLEXCRAFT 


Teach color and form with liquid plastic and 
plastic paints with a process so simple that 


students can create permanent plastic flowers, 


table decorations and costume jewelry in a 
matter of minutes. Junior Set, $4.50. Senior 
Set, $6.50. Descriptive circular upon request. 


SHELLCRAFT 


The craft that allows one's imagination to 
run wild with color and form in creating fas- 
cinating shell jewelry. Also may be used to 
decorate place cards, wooden boxes, jars, 
picture frames and . . . what will students think 
of next! Set consists of bright and pastel 


colored shells of many shapes and sizes. 


Complete introductory kit which will make 


over $30.00 worth of shell jewelry, $2.95. 


Send for complete circular for prices on 
packaged shells, accessories and other kits. 


ARE WE ON YOUR BID LIST? 


To assure your students of the highest 
quality supplies always recommend us 
on your requisitions. Special prices on 


larger school orders. 





45-49 SO. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
915 SO. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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Names appearing in Bold Face Type are advertisers in this issue. 


Horton Handicraft Co. 
House of Art, The 

House of Little Books 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 


. 106 Ann St., Hartford, Conn. 
6 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
80 East llth St., New York, N. Y. 
7th and State Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Ideal Paste & Che mical Co., 4516-18 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Industrial Arts Coop. Serv. 519 West 12!st St., New York 27, N. Y. 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers 
1209 Kalamazoo Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Mic! 
International School of Art 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
International Textbook Co... . . . . +.  Seranton 9, Pa. 
Jackson Studio . . . 210 West Michigan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jam Handy Org., The 2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
. Jane way, Carol 46 East Eighth St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Johnson & Co., J. . . 22 North William St., New York, N. Y. 
Junior Arts & Activities 5616 North Clark St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
. Just Plastics, Inc. . . 2010 Broadway, New York 2s N. Y. 
Kasey, MaryAnn _. . P.O. Box No. 230, Prescott, Ariz. 
Ken-Kaye Krafts Co. 277 Washington St., West Newton, Mass. 
Keyes and Co. : , Des Moines 12, lowa 
Kingsbacher-Murphy Co. 863 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
Knowledge Builders 625 Madison Ave.. New York 22, N. Y. 
Koyle Co., E. W. ee eee te 212 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
Laboratory of Anthropology, Inc. . Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Lampl, Albert A. . 4817 Windsor Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
Larch Book Company . 42 West 18th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Larson Co., J. C. 180 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Leathercraft Guild of America Colchester, Conn. 
Leitz, Inc., E. New York 13, N. Y. 
Lily Mills Co. Shelby, N. C. 
Linton Pencil Company Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Little Loomhouse Kenwood Hill, Louisville 8, Ky. 
Lynds, S. : : Medway, Mass. 
MacPherson I eather Co. 250 South Spring St., Los Agenles 12, Calif. 
Magic-Mold Laboratories . Chairfactory Rd., Elma, N. Y. 
Manual Arts Press, The 237 North Monroe St., Peoria 3, Ill. 
Mason, Mrs. Maybelle Thompson 
Route to Lake Tahoe, Camino, Calif. 
Mayer Co., Inc., Jos. 5-9 Union Square We z New York ae Vs 
McKnight & McKnight 109 West Market St., 3loomington, III. 
Melind Co., Louis 362 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Iil. 
Metal Arts Co., Inc... 742 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 10 Thomas St., Providence, R. I. 
Metal Goods Corporation 5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Fifth Ave. and 82nd St., 
1031 West 7th St., 


304 Hudson St., 


New York, N. Y. 
Meyers & Co., Inc., J. A. 
Millers Falls Company 
Model-Craft, Inc. . 


Mass. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Greenfield, 
521 ‘Monroe W est St., 
Moeller Publications . 801 South Blvd., 
Momyer, George R. 1018 Pacific Ave., 
Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry 


1328 Broad and Master Sts., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
Chicago 40, III. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 4616 North Clark St., 
Morilla Company, Inc., The, 328East 23rd St., 
Mountain Bookshop, The . . 
Muralo Company, Inc., The 

570 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Museum of Modern Art . 11 West 53rd St., New York, N. se 


Claremont, N. H. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll Ave.. Chicago 24, Ill. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Chicago 10, IIl. 


National Recreation Ass’n. 
Naz-Dar Company . . 469 Milwaukee Ave., 
New York Phoenix School of Design 
160 Lexington Ave., 

Nobema Products Corp. ; 
Norton & Company, W. W.. 
O-P Craft Co., Inc., The 
Ontario Dept. of Travel and Publicity — 

Parliament Bldgs., 
333 Washington St., 


70 Fifth Ave., 


Sandusky, O 


Orkin-Crafts, Inc., Milton 
Osborn Bros. . : 
Otto, William 
Owen Publishing Company, F.A. . . . . 
Paasche Airbrush Company 1909 Diversey Pkwy., 
Pacific Press Pub. Ass’n. ; 
Pamper Go., The . . « s « 
Pan American Dramatic Press 
Box No. 27, Highbridge 
Park & Tilford, Inc., Tintex Div. 


Dansville, 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Peerless Color Laboratories 
Peerless Bldg., 
Penland School of Handicrafts 
Pennsylvania Folk Industries 
Pereny Equipment Company 
Perkins Glue Company . 
Perkins Co., H. H. 256 Shelton Ave. ., New Haven 11, Conn. 
Perry Pictures Company, The . ; Malden, Mass. 
Pewabic Pottery 10125 East Jefferson ‘Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Pictorial Films, Inc. RKO Bldg., 
Pioneer Shop . , 
Pitman Publishing Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


19 West 19th St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
2000 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


16-a 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Be -rnardino, C calif. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
141 Greene St., New York 12, N. Y. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
Boston 8, Mass. 
223 West Jackson Bldg., Chicago 6, III. 
4215 Park Ave., Union City, N. J. 

| ee $ 
Chicago 14, IIl. 
Mountain View, Calif. 

370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Station, New York 52, N.Y 


Diamond Place, Rochester 9, N. Y. 
ee Penland, N. C. 

: Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
893 Chambers Rd., Columbus 8, O. 
Landsadle, Pa., ; Kitchener, Ont. 


Radio City, New York 20, ee 
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: Thayer & Chandler 


Weber Co., F. 


Plastic Products Co. 3901 N. 2nd St., Milwaukee 12, Wi 
Plastic Specialty Co. 192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. \ 
Plastikote Co., The 4752 N. W hip ple St., Chicago, II 
Plays, Drama Magazine for Young People 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mas 
Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc., Audio-Visual Division 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. } 
Company 2205 S. Lamar, Dailas 2, Tex 
4133 Northcote Ave., East C hicago, ind 
215 Ryerson St., Srooklyn 5, N. | 
22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. } 
7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, Long Island, N. " 
Corp., Novex Div. 
425 North LaSalle St., 
2 West 45th St., 
"40 East 52nd St., New York 22, N. 
Reinhold Pub. Co. 330 West 42nd St., ” New York 18, N. 
Reliance Pencil Corp. 22-28 So. Sixth Ave.. Mt. Vernon. } 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc. 
165 East 60th St., New York 22, N. 
31 West 21st St., New York, 
73 West 46th St., 


Practical Drawing 
Pratt, Co., G. A. 
Pratt Institute : 
Prescott Paint Co., Inc. 
Prothmann, Dr. Konrad 
Pruitt Office Machines 
Chicago, ] 5 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P. New York, N. | ’ 
Raymond & Raymond, Inc. 


Rich Art Color Co., Inc. 
Richtone Company 
Ringling School of Art 
Rit Products Corp. 
Rogers Electric Kilns 
Ronald Press Company 
Rose Tree Craftsmen 
Rosenthal Co., The 


\ 
N. Y. 
New York 19, Ea 


Sarasota, Fla. 
1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
20 West Glenside Ave., Glenside, Pa. 
15 East 26th St., Meer York 10, N. Y. 
321 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Rosenthal, Philip . 47 East 9th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Ross Co., Chas. J. . . 1525 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rotospeed Company, The Dayton 1, O. 
Rubber for Molds 6044 N. Avondale, Chicago 31, Ill. 
Sanford Ink Company 846 West Congress St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Schneider & Co., Inc. 123 West 68th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
School Arts Magazine Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
Shelart Studios 302714 Sixth St., South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 101 Prospect, Cleveland, O. 
Smith & Corona Typew riters, Inc. Syracuse, l, N. Y. 
Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. 1822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 East Ohio St., 
630°Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Highland Park, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
203 East 18th St., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 11, IIL. 
Somar Specialty Corp. 
Southwest Museum 
Spectrome Company 
S. S. Rubber Cement Co. 
314 North Michigan Ave. 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Company 
140 é arondelet St., 


, Chicago 1, II. 


New Orle ans A - 
New Britain, Z 
50 I ranklin St., New York, 
West Springfield, + ass 
415 Lexing rton Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
105 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
148 State St., Bing -hamton, N. Y. 
850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
‘ Newton, lowa 
910 West Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Thera-Cycle Company 5733 McPherson Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Traphagen School of Fashion 
1680 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
934 North 63rd St., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
221 Fourth Ave. ., New York, N. Y. 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. . Trenton 6, N. J. 
United Air Lines 5959 South Cicero ‘Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. ; 31 Ames St., C ambridge 42, Mass. 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 
, 1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, N.Y. 
Universal School of Handicrafts 
221 West 57th St., 
University of Georgia Press . 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
Van Veen, Virginia 
Velvograph Co. 
Victor Animatograph 
Vitex Plastic Prod. 


Stanley Tools 

Steiner Paper Corp. . 
Strathmore Paper Co. 
Struck, PaulA. ... 
Superior Bulk Film Co. 
Sweet Company, Inc., E. A. 
Talens & Son, Inc. 
Tea Tile Mfg. Co., The 


Travascio, M. A. 
Tudor Publishing Company 


New York 18, N. Y. 

; Athens, Ga. 
250 F ourth Ave. ¥ New York 3, N. Y. 
5 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 
451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Davenport, Iowa 
New York 1, N. Y. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Corporation Sank 
890 Ave. of the Americas, 
Walco Bead Co. 37 West 37th St., 
Warren-Knight Co. 136 North 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Watson-Guptill Publications 330 West 42nd St., ‘New York 18, N.Y. 
Weathercock House 3649 Yorkshire Road, Pasadena 8, Calif. 
1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Weber Costello Co. 12th and McKinley, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Webster Paper & Supply Co., Inc. Cent. Warehouse, Albany, N.Y 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Company 

215 East 3rd Street, Davenport, Iowa 
Western Manufacturing Co. 149 Ninth St., San Francisco 4, © Calif. 
Whittier Plastic Company 902 West Hadley St., Whittier, Calif. 
Wichita Art Assoc. 202 Union National Bank Bldg., Wichita, Kan. 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., John 440 Fourth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 31 Union Square West, New York, N.Y. 
Wright, J. P. . , 163 Carlisle Ave., Paterson, 1, N. J. 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y: 
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IN STOCK 


NOW! 


Wide range of gauges and 
diameters available for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
Write for price list of alu- 
minum circles and other 


handcraft metals. 


5239 Brown Avenue . 











Aluminum Circles 








Fluted tray made from Metal Goods alu- 
minum circle. Write for our free folder, 
“Making Aluminum Trays and Coasters.”’ 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


Dept. S.A. > 


St. Louis 15, Mo. 





HANDEE-CRAFTS$ 


with the HANDEE 
TOOL oF 1001 USES 





The tool of experts, and ideal for beginners, too, 
because it's quick, deft, ea to handle. Universal- 
ly used by hobbyists to poe ship, plane and train 
models, costume qr glass engravings, tooled 


leather handbags, billfolds, etc. 


Handee grinds, drills, routs, cuts, carves, sands, 
saws and engraves on leather, ‘glass, linoleum, plas- 
tic, metal, wood, horn, stone, bone, etc. Runs at a 
cool 25, 300 r.p.m., AC or Bc. Weighs 12 oz. 

In steel case with a complete assortment 

of accessories, . . $27.50 

Handee only, with 7 accessories, - - 2050 


PRECISION 
ATTACHMENTS 


They fit Handee only, enable 
inner or expert to do off- 
and carving, routing, shap- 
ing exact as to dept ‘of cut, 
accuracy of line. Set of 66 
with ‘ull instructions, post- % 
Paid, . . . . . $7.95§ 





Write for free 52-page Manual 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St. Dept. SG Chicago 7, Ill. 


— 





CHROMA CRAFT 


Presents 


in 
Occupational Therapy 
and Reconditioning 


A MOTION PICTURE 


in COLOR and SOUND 
that shows the role played by CVH 


Plastic Relievo Color as a medium for 


a really interesting occupation and 


recreation in Occupational Therapy. 
* 
This motion picture will be released March 
1, 1947. Arrangements to exhibit this film 
before any organized group can be made 
by writing to us. 


Please use your own official letterhead 
when asking for reservation card 


* 


CHROMA CRAFT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
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THE MASTERS, 
OLD AND MODERN, 
IN 
BEAUTIFUL KODACHROME 


Students and instructors of art can 
study and enjoy the paintings of the 
world’s greatest masters . . . from 
Michelangelo to Cezanne . . reproduced 
in beautiful kodachrome on 2” x 2” 
slides by the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. These slides of art master- 
pieces are photographs of the originals 


or of the best reproductions available. 


The S. V.E. library . . . the largest 
in the world . . . also contains thousands 
of kodachrome slides on sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and handicrafts. Write to- 
day for 48 page catalog of S. V. E. art 
Also ask for S. V. I 


kodachromes. 


projector catalog. Address Dept. 24P. 


THE IDEAL PROJECTOR 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 





Model AAA for single frame 
or double frame filmstrip, and 
2” x 2” slides. Available in 


150 or 300 watt. 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Al Business Corporation 
100 East Ohio Street 


Chi¢ago 11, Iii 





























FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN ; ' 
STYLING ¢ BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION «+ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's Fore- 
most Fashion Instructor and Style Au- 
thority will determine your particular 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spec- 
ialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Book 43 
Home Study Course, request Book 43H 
812 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Craft Books e Kits Craft Projects @ Plastics 
Leather e Metal e Felt e Craft Lace ¢ Other Supplies 
All of these and many more Craft Supplies on Mailing List S-3 
Send for Your Copy Today 
S. LYNDS ~~ MEDWAY, MASS. 


MAGICSMOLD 


Models like clay 


No heat required—hardens in the air overnight—no 
special tools, just your fingers—make jugs, vases, 

ts, trays, book , toys, etc. Con- 
tains no oils or clay; it's clean; hardening may be 
retarded indefinitely by covering with a damp cloth. 
Mix dry fiber with water to clay-like consistency, 
model anything, let dry, pan if desired, will not stick 
to fingers or clothing; will stick to glass, wood, metals, 
cardboard etc. 

—Fascinating from 6 to 66— 
Large box 50 cents—Special p ice in bulk. 


MAGIC-MOLD LABORATORIES, ELMA, N. Y. 








Crart LEATHERS 


TOOLS * LACING e ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
181 William Street New York 7,N. Y. 


TEACH 


Applied Art Crafts 


with these illustrated instructions 
Pictorial Block Prints 


16 illustrated in- 
fe { PICTORIAL 


ritelel struction plates 


showing step-by- 


prints step methods 


with numerous 





























HILL & CANYON SCHOOL of the ARTS 


1005 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Stanley G. Breneiser, Director 


SUMMER SESSION, June 23 to Aug. 15, 1947 
Write for Special Catalog 


y fi 
Pha waly * * 





WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 
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jewelry. It’s easy, yet so fascinating! Our Big Jewelry Introductory 
Making Kit is complete with enough material for several ‘Ben Otter 
brooches and earrings. Illustrated instructions and real “TECHNIQUE OF PIANO PLAYING” $ 50 
shell flowers to show you how. You'll be surprised how Bey BF hh EEF. A 2: 
quickly you master the art. Only $3.50 postpaid. various Positions jon the keyboard, which is the key to 
site Special ee and es “+ is =~ hoe 5 playing.” ; ow refunded if returned in 10 days 
e postpaid. mstruction Booklet ¢. ree end 10c for Sample Lesson. 
wholesale price list of supplies. 


WILLIAM OTTO, 4215 a 
SHELART STUDIOS, 302744 6th St., South, St. Petersburg, Fla. Dept. E. Union City, N. J. 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 





Complete ! 














. = * peoro)icmos 


‘ examples of the 
: a 1 Pp 


Vv y different block 
meTHoDs bd printing meth- 











Complete line of artists’ materials 
Artists’ Rubber Cement 
Molding Rubber 


OF FASHION... FORRESULTS 


Intensive Springand Summer Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advance stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 


lor WOOD ant | ods which pro- 
duce the more 

bea successful re- 

sults. Extra 

plate in colors. 


Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 

S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. ing. eng wee we ee | Beg | ee 
ae x eacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve 

314 N. Michigan Ave., Cen. 3373, Chicago 1 Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 


Catalog No. 109 $1.00 postpaid 
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School of Design for Women 


102nd Year. Design, illustration 
and advertising, interior decora- 

tion, fashion design, fashion illus- 

tration, fine arts, teacher training. 

B. F. A. in all courses. Photogra~< 
phy, puppetry, jewelry, ceramics. 
Residences. 

CaTALoc. 


1328 N.Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Leathercraft Supplies 
Projects - Hides - Accessories 
Free Catalog on Request 


Ester Leather Company 
145 St. Paul St. Rochester 4, N. Y. 


$1.00 postpaid 




















Bleached, Fluffy, Cotton 

Filler 39¢ tb., 10-lb. carton 

$3.50 plus postage. 
Feltcraft pattern sheets, 5¢ each. 50 projects. 
Write for complete list. Felt by the yard. Color 
Chart and price list upon request. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS 


FELTCRAFT DEPT. PLAISTOW 4, N. H. 


YN 
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in all...8 on 
methods, 8 big 
sheets of designs 
and patterns. 


$1.00 postpaid 


School Arts 


162 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 








Leather and Craft Supplies 
Wallets, Link Belts, Shell Kits 
and other attractive novelties 
Send for Free Catalog and Price Listings 


GOLD LEATHERCRAFT 
630 Des Plaines, Forest Park, Illinois 


| :fele) 4 o° ARTCRAES 10 methods for 
gr Art, Dress Design, usually success- 
How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified ese of 
Drawing and Painting. Write for 
THAVER & CHANDLE printing, stencil, 
8 detailed illus- 
Mi 0 0) W 7 double size de- 
Catalog No. 119 
simple — 
Stimulating Summer 
tions on how 
The International School of Art 
ports, eae, en 
tional Therapy (new department), Craftsmen. 
mats...17 plates 
C 5 Catalog No. 116 
INDIVIDUAL MODELS 


. * 
Textile Decorating 
- CHICAGO @ Y\ 2 DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING wig os 
Enroll now! Day, Eve., Sat. putting designs 
Ideas for Classwork ACADEMY N [7 and Sun. classes. Art ca, on cloth with un- 
Fashion Illustration, Interior ful results 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass and copper craft, etc. Decoration, Illustration, Cartooning, fe 
Write for catalog S-2 includes block 
FINE ARTS Free Catalog. 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 2 Gi. batik, fabric 
SUITEGHI 18 S.MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3 paint and so on. 
trated instruc- 
tion plates, 8 
sign and pattern 
sheets. 
INSTITUTE 
ART Leathercraft 
OF A f 
group o 
with detaile 
working instruc- 
MEXICO and GUATEMALA 8 
Their arts, their crafts, their fiestas with é 
to make coin 
Elma Pratt, Director purses, book sup- 
For Artists, Teachers of Social Science, Occupa- b 
covers, noteboo 
For inf ti ite, o 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York covers, and table 
MADE WITH FLEXIBLE RUBBER MOLDS 
COMPLETE PROJECTS 
Write for Catalogue 
Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, Inc., MONMOUTH, ILL. 
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REVELATION ELECTRIC KILNS 


Two practical sizes suitable for 
school and studio. Equally efficient 
for pottery, overglaze decoration, 
enamels on metal or glass. 


Circular on request 


REVELATION KILNS 


10125 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 14, MICH. 
















A complete stock of Quality Leather, Lacings, Linings, 
Tools, Patterns, genuine Lucite Fittings, Instruction Books, 





OSBORN BROS. 





PROJECTS 


Leathercraft 
Materials 
Lucite Kits 


Crah Projects, etc. 
LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS FOR 28 YEARS 
Write for Catalog 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

















ANIMATED 
CART OONS 
WALTER T. FOSTER 


Hone fUN MAKING THESE 





WALK OR RUN. ASK YOUR 
DEALER OR SEND $1.00 TO 


BOX 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 





LITTLE FIGURES LAUGH, FROWN, 








& Leathercraft @ 


HEADQUARTERS 
1 LEATHER FOR TOOLING 


2. GLOVE LEATHER 
3. LACING 


4. TOOLS 5. ACCESSORIES 
Write today for FREE catalog 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


i Dept. 180 a 




















iTS CRAFTS 


—_ SEND_NOW 
FOR 





Catalog lists all items needed for 
workin in plastics, leather, wood, 
basket'y, reed, pottery. Also 
weaving, printing, and bookbind- 
ing. Looms, books, and instruction 
aids are listed and illustrated. Com- 
Dlete tools and supplies for school, 
home, -;op crafts, and art courses. 


HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


ease send me a free copy of your Catalog 
Nome 


ing 222 ceentenncnneemncnnceremcmmnceenncne 
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J. L. FH} AMMETT CO., 264 Main $t., Cambridge, Mass. 





(P "esto loom 


The Weaving Loom Unique! 
Weaves just like a foot loom .. . Weaves 
stripes, checks, loops, tufts, etc., in 
sizes up to 17 x lO inches. Exception- 
ally fast and simple to use. Made of 
aluminum and fine wood. Meets prac- 
tically all school re- 


quirements. 


Packed in knocked- 
down form. Can be 
set up in a few min- 
utes. Full instructions 
included. 

Only $3.95 postpaid. 
Extra Shuttles 35¢ ea. 
Quantity prices on 
request. 


Riiccere ore 


eh eh 8 wh 8 2h 04 oh Hw 
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For complete information write to 


G. A. PRATT CO. 


4133 Northcote Ave., East Chicago, Indiana 
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PLASTIC. RELIEVO COLOR 


TAKE 

ANY PLAIN 
NECKTIE 
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with 


aow 0 DECORATE A Weg 










A PATTERN OR 
CREATE YOUR 
OWN 
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PERFORATE LINES O 
PATTERN WITH A PIN POINT — 


ie THUS MAKING A TRANSFER POUNCE 
—TT-4g > = Si /THEN FASTEN TRANSFER 
=~ Sea 2 \/ INTO POSITION. RUB AP- | 
4 
f es PLICATOR FROM CVH SET 
y, IN TRANSFER POWDER 
Pp. mp 6 ~z—"AND POUNCE ON PATTERN 
TRANSFER POWDER —— NOW THE TIE 15 LS 


= 
ON 0 A PIECE OF PAPER READY TO BE DECOR- & 


()-CATED WITH THE AMAZING 6d 
)} GVH PLASTIC RELIEVO cour. ff 
° 


















FILL NEEDLE CONE WITH COLOR 
& ) FOLD DOWN TOP- CLIP TIP. HOLD CONE 
}/ AS SHOWN & SQUEEZE COLOR ALONG 

} LINES OF PATTERN. DRY 24 HRs. 
—_ 






@ RESULT- A BEAUTIFUL © = 
EASY TO DO! HAND DECORATED NECKTIE. & 
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mmm THE GEM MAKER am 


Amateursor professionals... hobe 
byists or jewelers... Polish your 
own gems with a B&I Gem 
Maker. You will find thisa prof- 
itable adventure. All necessary 
lapidary equipment is furnished, 
including a super-charged dia- 
mond blade for sawing, and all 
wheels for grinding, shaping and 
polishing, also complete instruc- 
tions. The complete equipment 
as shown, less motor and belt, for 
only $29.50, f.0.b. Burlington, 

is. Write today for informa- 
tion and literature on the Gem Maker and accessories. 


B &i MFG. CO., Dept. R, Burlington, Wis i 










A.W.FABER’S 


CASTECL 
LOCKTITE 


for drawing 
sketching 


retouching 
the professional 

man's refill drawing 

pencil which embraces 


these exclusive features 


Possibly you have never known 
about refill drawing pencils—and 
their amazing convenience and 
economy. 


There is no better time than during 
an artist's formative years to start 
using A. W. Faber's CASTELL 
Locktite, the rapid-action refill pen- 
cil that holds a long 5” piece of 
graded drawing lead. It's a beau- 
tiful pencil to own. 


With CASTELL Locktite there's no 
need to touch the lead and risk 
smudging the drawing. Just hold 
the point to the paper, press the 
button and the lead may be adjusted 
upward or downward. Holds lead 
in bulldog grip and prevents 
slipping. 

Teachers will be doing their serious 
students a favor by encouraging 
group buying of CASTELL Locktite 
at Art Supply, Drawing Material, 
Blue Printing, Stationery org 
Photographic Supply Shops. I 


AW.FABER va CASTELLI U:S.A.9400 2H 


Holds all standard makes of refill 
graded drawing and _ retouching 
leads. We recommend WINNER 
Techno-TONE No. 1930. 














ARIZONA GEM CUTTING AGATES 


Pinks, Gray-Blues, Jaspers, Flowered Obsidian, 
Apache Teardrops, Nodules. Rough or slabbed 50¢ 
upward. Mineral specimens. Brilliantly colored sim- 
viated Pre-formed SPORTANNA gem stones 24¢ 
per carat. Write for details. 


MaryAnn Kasey, Box 230, Prescott, Ariz. 














SPECIAL OFFER 


for our 


10th ANNIVERSARY 


Reversing the usual procedure for birthdays we are 
making you a special anniversary offer in appreciation 
of your loyalty throughout our ten years of publication. 

This offer is, however, for both old and new sub- 
scribers and this extremely valuable premium may be 
secured with any subscription to Junior Arts and 
Activities, whether it is a new subscription, or an ex- 
tension of your present subscription. 


Write for details 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept. SA2 Chicago 40, ILL. 
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MEDIEVAL 
HISTORIC 
DESIGN 





HIS grand assembly is a result 

of careful research in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum by James and 
Rose N. Kerr. 

Here are the designs used “when 
Knighthood was in flower.”’ You’ll 
delight in the uses possible with the 
heraldic designs.. 

16plates—each8'4”x11”—which 
give you a working file of 146 de- 
signs and 112 border designs of the 
great medieval period. 


Price $1.50 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 172-44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please send Medieval Historic De- 
sign. Enclosed is $1.50. 

Name......... 


_ EEN eee 








The famed Yugoslav sculptor Ivan 
Mestrovic has been appointed professor of 
sculpture at Syracuse University. He will 
arrive from Europe early in December. 
Mestrovic’s affiliation with the School of 
Art is expected to result in the formation 
of a new department of sculpture. Plans 
for this department will be developed in 
1947. 


Mestrovic, who ranks among the world’s 
leading artists, has exhibited his work 
throughout Europe. An expert in carving 
and modelling, he gained fame through 
specific works: a mortuary chapel for a 
family named Racic; portraits of the 
French sculptor, A. Rodin; the memorial to 
France at Zagreb and the colossal figure of 
Bishop Gregory of Nin. 

Mestrovic was born in Vepalje in 
Croatia-Slavonia, taught to carve and 
model by his father and in 1900 was a 
student at the Academy of Fine Art, 
Vienna, under Edmund Hellmer. His best 
known work in America is two mounted 
North American Indians, cast in bronze and 
erected in Grant Park, Chicago. 
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It’s Stimulating 
It’s Instructive 
~ it's Enjoyable 


As a handbook for beginner or skilled crafts- 
man, JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN 
gives the essential helps, tips, and short cuts, 
for producing the skillfully made and beauti- 
fully designed jewelry. 

Instructions are described in detail with 
accompanying illustrations which say “here's 
the way you make this’’—or “hold the tool 
this way’’—there are 216 illustrations of pro- 
cesses and instructions. 

How to make jewelry is given in the 
tested and proved problem method. There 
are 25 problems and projects which show 
you how to saw, file, bend, carve, emboss, 
solder, set stones, polish, cast, hub and die 
cut, and stamp jewelry, and the application 
of designs. 


Send for your copy today. The price only 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


44 Portland Street Worcester 8, Mass. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 18 

Fashion Academy 18 

Hill & Canyon School of Arts 18 

International School of Art 18 

Moore Institute of Art 18 
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CALL FOR 


TURQUOISE 


When you've no time to pamper pencils, TURQUOISE 


is a sturdy friend. No need to “pull your punches,” for Eagle’s 


patented super bonding process makes the point stand up 
when you bear down. No fear of gouging the paper, for every particle 
of gritless graphite glides on a film of lubricating waxes. And no need 
to rework even the blackest areas, for Eagle’s *Electronic graphite 
covers with a single stroke. You can draw fast and free, 
for TURQUOISE can “take it.” 











u ™ x 10¢ £4cu 
‘CHEMI-SEALED — 
(SUPER BONDED) 


WANT IT IN A HURRY? 
Buy a few today from almost any dealer. 


Or write us, naming your usual 
DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


pencil supplier and this magazine . . . we'll 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. send you a free sample of TURQUOISE 
Eagle Pencil Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


in any grade you specify. 














DOZENS of 

interesting ways wr 

CRAYONEX ‘1 | 
WAY be “sed « ee ; Build a stimulating, fasci- 


nating art progran for an 
entire year around © RAY. 
NEX. This FREE folder 


Vill SNOW you Now 





If your classes have not 
oeen privileged to se 
CRAYONEX, ask your 
schoo! supply distributor 
to put your school at the 





top of his list to receive a 





supply of Crayonex 





the most versatile of all 


wax crayons. 
Send for FREE CRAYON. 
EX FOLDER today 


Dept. SA-26 























This folder, illustrated in 4 colors, describes in detail the following ways to use this 
versatile wax crayon of unsurpassed quality: 


DRAWING AND COLORING STENCILING STENCILEX ETCHINGS 
SHAVINGS ON WOOD ON FABRIC BATIK OFFSET PRINTS 


THE AMERICAN [| CRAYON COMPANY © 


1706 HAYES AVE., SANDUSKY, OHIO smem NEWYORK +» SANFRANCISCO + DALLAS 


ervtriivre 





- >< a 


“<Kevr>a 


